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AMONGST OURSELVES 


We have said from the begin- 
ning of the war that it is going to 
carry us all back to good, homely, 
satisfying pursuits that we had 
forgotten, especially during pros- 
perity, and even, _ strangely, 
through the great depression. The 
largest single cause of this rever- 
sal, for those at home, is of course 
the shortage of automobiles, the 
rationing of tires and gasoline. We 
rode far too much for our good in 
the old days. It is time to learn to 
walk; to learn to plant and culti- 
vate a garden, whether of vege- 
tables or of flowers; to learn to 
talk to one another without saying 
“Where shall be go’’?, and to learn 
to enjoy good reading. 

The last two items on the pro- 
gram go together. Good conversa- 
tion presupposes good reading. 
The most joyous social gatherings 


are those in which several well- 
read persons get together and ex- 
change ideas. Conversation is a 
mutual giving out; no one can give 
out what he has not taken in. The 
joy of good conversation is within 
the reach of all, even the unedu- 
cated, because reading is a process 
of education in itself. 

Tue LicuortAn stands on these 
truths as on a platform. It is 
called a magazine for lovers of 
good reading, to which might be 
added that it is also for lovers of 
good conversation. It aims to edu- 
cate, stimulate, entertain, and pro- 
vide the means of joyous conver- 
sation. You may not always agree 
with what it says, but at least it 
will give you something to think 
about and a lot to say. 

Don’t only subscribe for it. 
Read it! 
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AWAKENING 


The winter’s snows 
And icy breath 
O’er all the land 


Bring thoughts of death. 


With barren trees 
On every side, 

In sadness does 
The soul abide. 
The dull grey skies 
Stretched overhead 
Make all the earth 
Seem cold and dead. 


But when the heart 
Is most depressed, 
We wake one morn 
With new found zest. 
We wonder whence 
This glad surprise — 
When suddenly 

We realize 


That in the night 
The wintry King 
Has bowed his head 
To Lady Spring. 


—L. G. Miller. 
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HOW TO LOSE THE WAR 


It would be a sad thing if in the great victory the United States is 
bound to achieve, thousands of citizens should have no part in the re- 
joicing. Read this lest you might be among them. 








D. F. MILLer 


HIS article does not raise the question as to whether the United 
fie as a nation will lose the war. Together with ninety-nine 
and nine-tenths of the citizens of the land we believe that the totalitarian 
nations are grossly underestimating the power and resources of 
America, as well as the will to win that has taken possession of its 
people. As we have said so often, however, the speedy or ultimate 
victory depends on the cooperation and sacrifice of all; the sooner all 
cooperate, the sooner will the end come. But the point we are making 
is that the end will be a victorious one. 

Nevertheless while the nation is bound to win in the end, it is pos- 
sible for many an individual in the nation to lose the war. At first sight 
this may seem to be a euphemism, i.e., a smart saying that does not 
conform too strictly to truth. But a moment’s thought will reveal it to 
be the exact truth. America is fighting in the name of individuals, in 
behalf of individuals, for the security and nobility of individuals; it is 
fighting against those who claim that the individual amounts to nothing 
because it is only the state or nation or race that matters; it is fighting 
for the true ideal of freedom, and freedom belongs primarily to 
individuals and only through them to a nation as a whole. For these 
reasons it can be laid down as a demonstrable principle that any 
American to whom the war does not bring a new realization of the 
causes, effects and properties of freedom, and a new determination to 
exercise it rightly, will have lost the war even though every one of the 
nation’s enemies will be subdued. 

It is possible to be even more specific. There are certain classes of 
American citizens of whom it can be prophesied that they are going to 
lose the war unless they undergo an intellectual and moral revolution 
within themselves. It requires no special boldness to name them, and 
we hereby do so on the chance that one or the other of these classes 
will be led thereby to heed the message that in the Providence of God 
is being written across the land and sea and sky by the medium of war. 
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I. To the Atheist 

You, Mr. Atheist, are one of the millions in America who do not 
believe in God. Oh, perhaps you admit that there is some kind of 
supreme being, or, more likely, you would not actually deny that there 
is one, but in so far as your daily life is concerned, there might just as 
well be no God. You recognize no relationship between yourself and a 
God. You admit no laws that have been made binding on you by a God. 
You refuse to see any reason why you should bow before a God, or 
worship One either in your heart or in a church. Possibly you are 
tolerant of others who do show a practical belief in God, but you think 
that you neither need one nor are subject to one in any way. And if you 
are pressed for some sort of an explanation of your stand, you will 
repeat some of the hoary old sophisms that a thousand shallow thinkers 
have used before you, to the effect that if there were a God He should 
have stopped the war and all other suffering in the world long ago. 

Now to you I say: if you continue to think and act thus, you are 
going to lose this war! Even if you fight and bleed and make sacrifices 
to win it, you are going to lose it in the end. Because if there is no God 
there is nothing for you to win that is of any use, or rather that is not 
of definite harm to you and your fellow Americans. You say you are 
fighting against totalitarianism because it is everything hateful. Don’t 
you know what totalitarianism is? It is simply the theory that a man’s 
power over others is not limited by God. You say you hate totali- 
tarianism — but you are fighting to be identified with it if you don’t 
believe in God. If God does not limit the power of man, then nothing 
does, and you are asking for every hated characteristic of Nazism and 
fascism and Japanese aggression to be identified with America if you 
are figting this war with no belief in God. 

That is not all. Apart from what may happen to America, terrible 
things are going to happen to you as an individual if you go through 
this war practically disbelieving in God. When the war is over, and, if 
you survive, you stand in the midst of a million graves, and hear the 
mourning of a million mothers and behold the earth turned into a 
shambles of poverty and want and confusion, when you can’t have what 
you want and you lose much of what you had, you are either going to 
go mad or you are going to turn into a criminal preying on others, if 
you still don’t believe in a God who can save you and in laws He made 
that can bring order back into the world. You say suffering makes you 
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disbelieve in God; and I say suffering is the strongest lesson God ever 
gives of the necessity of Himself and His laws in the lives of men! 


II. To the Protestant Indifferentist 


It is not in any personal or prejudiced sense that I prophesy that 
you too, Mr. Indifferentist, are going to lose this war, even when it 
is won by the United States. It is the essence of your belief that all 
religions are equally good; that all are parallel roads to the same goal, 
whatever the goal of human life may be; that there is no contradiction 
in believing one thing today and the opposite tomorrow. Perhaps you 
believe, after a fashion, in Christ; but you also believe that every man 
may make what he likes out of the teachings of Christ, even to the 
extent of denying the truth of many things Christ clearly taught. 

You cannot win the war, so long as you believe thus. As a matter 
of fact, it is hard to see how you can think there is any cause to be 
won. If all religions are equally true, then Nazism, which is truly a 
religion, is true for the Nazis, fascism for the fascists, imperialism for 
the Japanese. But, you may answer, I don’t believe in Nazism nor 
fascism nor imperialism ; I believe in Americanism — the American way 
of life. Then, we must reply, you don’t know what Americanism is. The 
American way of life is built upon Christian truths that do matter, that 
cannot be changed nor denied nor interpreted in different ways by differ- 
ent men. It is built on the immortal dignity of individuals (as Christ 
taught it), on the freedom of every man to save his soul and be at 
peace on earth (as Christ maintains), on the evil of force against one’s 
weaker neighbors, on the beauty of religion, justice, charity, humility, 
patriotism, and all the other virtues clearly preached by Jesus Christ. 
If you say it doesn’t matter what a man believes, that all beliefs are 
equally good, then it doesn’t matter whether the Nazis or Japanese or 
Americans dominate the world. 

But America will win its fight for unchangeable principles, and you 
will lose. Because even in the midst of victory you will not know what 
has been won, and you won't be able to answer the question everybody 
will be asking: where do we go from here? 

Get rid of the intellectual folly of your indifferentism; admit that 
there must be a true religion, a true morality, one single way of life 


within the grasp of man; then you will have something to fight for and 
a glorious victory to share. 
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III. To the Hypocritical Catholic 


Of all the individual losers of the war, you, Mr. Hypocritical 
Catholic, will be the saddest. You are the Catholic who finds it too hard, 
too costly, too unpopular, too boring, too taxing to be loyal to your faith 
even in serious matters. You have given up Sunday Mass; or you have 
adopted birth control as a regular practice; or you have built up your ) 
business on fraud and deceit ; or you are a dishonest, grafting politician. 

You are called a Catholic and perhaps you call yourself one, but you 
refuse to do the things that God has directly commanded you to do. 

How can you share in America’s winning the war? You know your 
soul is lost so long as you live as you are living; you know that if you | 
die in the war in your present state, you will be condemned forever ; 
you know that if you live through the war you will have no stomach 
nor stamina for the hardships and privations that rehabilitation of the 
country will involve. 

Of all people, you should be able to read the lessons God is teaching 
by the war. The atheist may never have had a chance; the indifferentist 
may have been born and reared in his foolish beliefs; but you once 
knew the truth that God chastises to redeem and that He permits suffer- 
ing on earth to drive men to work for the happiness of heaven. If you 
don’t realize that now, you are missing everything that can make victory | 
not only for the nation but for you. 

Arouse yourself from your hypocrisy and your sins. Give up the 
pretense at being a Catholic. Recall the fact that all the good things 
America is fighting for are the warp and woof of the Catholic philosophy 
of life. Then make yourself worthy of your faith, worthy of your 
country, worthy of victory, worthy of God, by becoming a loyal Catholic 
now ! 








Best Job 


Remember how, in the old days before the war, father | 
and elder brother always wanted to play with the train that 
baby got for Christmas? It is reliably reported that in our 
bomber crews every last man wants to be the pilot. It’s 
like our high school days: we all wanted to pitch on the 
baseball team and play quarterback on the football team. “To 
want to steer,” is a sign of the freshness and enthusiasm and 
youth of our men in the service. It is a good sign. 
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ON BABIES 





What you don’t know and should know about babies is all outlined 
clearly for you here. Like a baby itself, the article will warm your heart. 





E. F. MILLER 


OME people think that a baby is a nuisance. Others think that a 
S baby is a luxury like an automobile. Still others hold that a baby 
is a liability to be done away with like a debt. Some make money out 
of babies like doctors and the publishers of baby magazines. A few gain 
great publicity and international fame out of babies like the family of 
the quintuplets. A goodly number secure damnation out of babies like 
those who have babies and do not want them, or should have them and 
will not take them. 

There are as many ideas about babies as there are mothers and 
fathers, spinsters and bachelors, columnists and love-lorn writers. A 
social worker looks at a baby from the angle of hygiene, eugenics and 
pasteurized milk. A hospital looks at a baby from the angle of the 
lungs, liver, skin, scalp and tonsils. A school teacher looks at a baby 
from the angle of brain while a football coach looks at a baby from the 
angle of brawn. 


HAT then is a baby? 
A baby is a soft and tiny package, endowed with reason and 


(as yet inoperative) free will, formed as to its soul by divine hands 
someplace in heaven, and sent down on earth to symbolize love, to 
perpetuate the race, and to bring joy to human hearts. It is more valuable 
(even the poorest) than all the yachts and revenue of the rich, all the 
dogs and cats of the socialites, all the magnificent palaces and glistening 
glamor of Hollywood, and all the millions of the millionaires. It is even 
more valuable than the angels because it cost more. It is certainly more 
beautiful than the stars and more lasting than the mountains. A baby is 
that which money cannot buy, which science cannot make, which the 
selfish will not have. A baby is the seed of future artists, statesmen, 
saints. A baby is a mystery that the most learned university professor 
cannot fully understand. 

Babies come in all sizes. Some are so small that they can fit into a 
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cigar box, some so small that they can almost fit into a large match box. 

Others again are what relatives call bouncing babies — bouncing in the 

sense of size. A nine pound baby is considered a bouncing baby. Most 

babies, however, are in the middle. They are neither big nor little, 

although someday they may grow to be very big. If that happens, their 

mother will undoubtedly hark back to the day (when company is calling ) ) 
when they were very tiny and had white hair. Pictures will be brought 
out to prove the contention. Size in infancy is no indication of size in 
maturity. 

The external looks of a baby are always startling. The face is red 
like an over-heated fat man. There is just the slightest indication of 
hair on the head, and the mouth is without teeth. It lies helpless in a 
crib like a flower, unable to sit down, stand up, walk or crawl. When 
it goes to sleep, it seems so quiet that many a young mother thinks it 
has died; she wakes it up to prove to herself that so horrible a catas- 
trophe has not taken place. Then she presses it, redness, toothlessness 
and all, to her bosom, and speaks to it a language that is known only to 
mothers. 


HE chief characteristic of a baby is the power to cry. If a pin 
; one been attached not only to the didy but also to the skin, the 
baby will not exclaim: “Hey! What’s the idea? That hurts.” Rather 
it will forthwith open its lips and let out a blast that will tell better than 
words that something is wrong. If the baby is hungry or thirsty, it will 
cry. If the baby is stubborn, it will cry. If the baby is tired, it will cry. 
Whether or not there are different kinds of crying which indicate differ- 
ent demands and different needs, we do not know. But we have seen 
mothers go right to the root of the trouble at the first determined sound 
that poured from infant lungs. 

But even a mother’s kind attention cannot always stay the flow of 
tears or the echoing peals of distress. The baby may be put to bed in 
good season, as quiet as a lamb and as silent as a snowfall. It may con- 
tinue in that condition until the night wears on to one or two o'clock in 
the morning. Then, as when lightning strikes the church steeple, all is 
changed. The quietness is gone. One thin roar after another splits the 
air. With a leap mother is out of bed and at the side of the crib. She 
gurgles and coos. She brings warm milk and castoria. She makes an 

) examination for pins and pains. When all this fails to stop the noise, 
she calls father. 
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Father takes up the baby, and for an hour or two paces the floor 
singing lullabies and making shushing sounds. But it is only exhaustion 
on the part of the infant that brings about results. The baby is again 
asleep. Father may retire now, but dawn is beginning to creep over the 
neighbors’ roofs, and he wonders if it is worth while. His long walk has 
despoiled him of his rest. 

The tendency to cry does not begin to cease in infants until the age 
of reason has been reached. Then, when such spells begin, the child 
can be bribed with a piece of candy or a rubber ball, or it can be 
frightened with a smart blow where it hurts. Before that time candy, 
balls and blows are not understood for all they are worth. 


HERE are many obligations involved in taking care of a baby. 

In the old days this fact was not emphasized as much as it is now. 
Even today it is not emphasized very much by those who are not 
cognizant with the latest literature on babies. In the old days the walls 
of the home were the first objects to fall upon the baby’s sight, and 
the family doctor was the first one to shake the baby’s hand. Neither 
were there all the scrubbings, medicatings, dietings and worryings that 
were to come into use later. A baby was a fragile piece of humanity, 
and had to be taken care of accordingly. But that was as far as- the 
conviction went. Over-care was looked upon as dangerous too, for such 
infants sometimes succumbed to a cough more quickly than did their 
less-attended brothers and sisters. 

Nowadays a baby must usually land upon the earth through the 
agency of a hospital, a staff of masked nurses, and a pair or more of 
highly efficient obstetricians. Booths must be provided, surrounded by 
glass and admitting no visitors, in which the baby can be placed until 
the time arrives for going home. At home the process of close care is 
continued. Everything is done on exact schedule, according to exact 
measurements, and in consonance with the latest scientific thought. Air, 
medicine, food, exercise, bathing and playing will form so rigid a pattern 
of activity that mother hardly has time to do up her hair or powder her 
nose as one day flies after the other. In the evening when her husband 
comes home she is quite worn out. 

The ultra-modern method of raising a baby is wonderful if one 
has only one baby ; and if one can afford to hire a girl to do the house- 
work. But where there are six or seven children, each one but a year or 
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so separated in age from the one before, some corners have to be cut 
if the essentials of household activity are to be taken care of. Then it 
is that a mother learns that there are ways and means of taking care of 
a baby that are not ultra-modern at all. They are the ways and means 
employed by her own mother years before. And those ways and means 
were not slovenly either. Let hospitals and doctors be employed. But let 
reason be employed too. 


N REGARD to the education of a baby, we do not believe in the 
] thrashing and jerking method. This holds especially for the years 
that immediately follow on infancy when the baby is still a baby but a 
growing baby. There is a school of thought that teaches the literal 
interpretation of the ancient adage: Spare the rod and spoil the child. 
And so it is that a mother will lay into her baby like a Prussian Gauleiter. 
If she cannot get the baby’s arm into the sleeve of the jacket, she will 
almost yank the arm out of the socket. If the baby persists in weeping 
after she has commanded it to be still, she will bounce it down into its 
carriage like a sack of flour. Generally such harsh treatment is not due 
to any formulated policy, but rather to cases of nerves or to lack of 
self-control. The mother is sick, or she is angry, or she is selfish, and 
she vents her spleen on her offspring. 

It is not meant, of course, that babies are never to be reprimanded. 
That is the opposite extreme; and the result will be a man or woman as 
wild as a weed. A gentle spank here and there will do no harm even to 
the most delicate child. Where reason is not yet functioning, moderate 
punishment is salutary and effective. 

When one contemplates a baby lying in a go-cart, one cannot help 
but think that it is so wonderful that a dozen, two dozen of the same 
article would not be too many, if heaven would be willing to fill so large 
an order. That is, the person with a sense of values thinks in that 
manner. Unfortunately, many people do not have a sense of values. 
They labor under the delusion that a fox terrier is better than a baby. 
It cannot be that they are lazy, and argue that a fox terrier is less 
trouble for them than a baby. Nobody could be like that. Neither can it 
be that they are poor, and argue that a fox terrier is less expense than 
a baby. Many such people are well off. And others who are poor have 
often heard that the same God who dresses up the lilies in the field will 
not. fail to dress up all the babies for whom He has ‘fashioned souls. 
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Nobody could be like that either. It is merely a lack of the sense of 
values. A fox terrier never has a mind as long as it lives; a baby always 
has a mind even though it may be asleep for awhile in infancy. A fox 
terrier dies and just isn’t any more in any way at all. A baby never dies 
in the soul that God gave to it. A fox terrier could try all its life, and 
still it could not love its adopted mother in the real sense of the word. 
A baby can love its real mother with a love that is akin to God’s. These 
are the things that people do not know. And that is why babies can mean 
so little to them. 

On the other hand all will agree that there can be such a thing as 
too many babies. Tatian was a writer of the early Church. In one of 
his books he reports but has little admiration for the surprising woman 
who bore thirty children. Thirty children are pretty many, especially if 
the father is an ordinary laborer. Reason suggests moderation, for 
virtue is always in the middle. But moderation means discipline, strength 
of character, firmness in doing right. It may be difficult for a young 
couple when they see the beauty and realize the wonder and mystery of 


their first baby to confine the family to twelve or at most fifteen. But 
with the grace of God they can. 


T IS shocking sometimes to recall that all of us at one time or 

another were babies. Think of President Roosevelt lying in a crib 
kicking up his heels, stretching out his little hands, and gurgling non- 
sense to the maid who watched over him. Think of Hitler too weak 
even to crawl on the floor. Turn your mind to Stalin, the boys who are 
flying our airplanes, the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bing Crosby, 
and remember that there was a day when they did not have a tooth in 
their collective heads, nor an idea either of good or bad. How awfully 


many of us have changed since we cast off the swaddling clothes of 
infancy. 


Perhaps it would be well if we returned to that blessed time. Cer- 
tainly it would be well if the dictators had never grown an inch but had 
always remained buttoned up in lace suits and capped with fluffy bon- 
nets. But it is not too late to detour. We the people can recapture the 
innocence, the simplicity, the trustfulness of babyhood. And after us 


the dictators. How? Go around the corner and see the priest. He’ll give 
you the answer. 
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HOW TO PROTECT FAITH 


A great danger for those who have been Catholics from in- 
fancy is that they will forget the truth that, though God freely 


gave them the gift of faith, its preservation is dependent in 


large part on their own actions once they have grown to ma- 
turity. There are three things that may be called indispensable 


to the preservation of faith in a Catholic; if any one of them is 
neglected, faith may easily be lost. 


1. The first means of preserving faith is that of prayer. All 
graces, in our adult lives, come to us through prayer. The greatest of 
all graces is the power to believe all that God has revealed. God 
may have given that power freely in baptism but He will not con- 
tinue to uphold it in a person who does not pray. Experience confirms 
this abundantly: those who give up the practice of frequent prayer 
invariably find their faith weakening until at last it may be said to be 
lost. 


2. The second means necessary to the preservation of faith is 
fidelity to what it commands. Deliberate, habitual, mortal sins fre- 
quently end in a loss of faith. It is not hard to understand why. 
Sin is a direct insult to Almighty God, on whose good pleasure 
faith depends. God is all-merciful, of course, and for one sin or even 
several sins does not usually permit a person’s faith to die. But when 
He is offended again and again, when a person’s life is built around 
a habit of mortal sin, God frequently withdraws all His graces from 
that person, and the sad result is a loss of faith. 


3. The third important means of preserving faith is the use of 
the mind to understand its reasonable foundations and its essential 
teachings. Faith is built upon reason, and the more a person studies 
its motives, its bases, its logical connections, its applications to life, 
the stronger will faith become. No matter what a person’s education 
may be, he is bound to use his mind in some way, eg., by listening 
to sermons, by reading, by asking questions, etc. Many people lose 
their faith simply through culpable ignorance; they give it up as 
something unreasonable because they have been too slothful or busy 
with other things to learn how unanswerably reasonable it is. 


Hence, if anyone finds his faith becoming more or less 
shaky, it will be well for him to examine whether he is neglect- 
ing one of these means. Any one of them — even apart from 
the others — can gradually lead a Catholic into the sorry ranks 
of the hundreds of “fallen aways.” And that means the loss of 
the highest gift God can ever give to man. 
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Romance of the Commonplace (12) 


THE “HEALING” HERB 





The non-controversial facts about the popular weed which was once 
thought to be a savior of mankind. 





R. A. Gaypbos 


ODAY tobacco under all its forms is the most extensively used 

narcotic the world over. No land is without its tobacco smokers, 
chewers and snuffers. Although a taken-for-granted luxury in the 
modern world, it was not ever thus. 

Back in November of 1492, when Columbus touched the shores of 
Cuba for the first time, one of his exploring parties reported that the 
natives carried lighted firebrands with them and perfumed themselves 
by burning certain herbs. This was the first knowledge of smoking 
tobacco ever to reach civilized man. Later a Franciscan monk, Ramon 
Pane by name, accompanied Columbus on his second voyage and de- 
scribed the snuff-taking habit indulged in by other new world natives. 
And Spaniards in South America in 1502 were the first Europeans to 
become acquainted with the native practice of tobacco-chewing. 

The early pioneers and explorers were the victims of countless sur- 
prises as the new world unfolded itself before them; we wonder if the 
revelation of tobacco was not a chief surprise of them all. Imagine our 
own reactions had we never seen a man smoking and then accidentally 
come across persons sitting before slowly burning piles of leaves and 
complacently inhaling smoke through a Y-shaped pipe (called “tabaco” ) 
inserted in the nostrils! And even today what youngster isn’t held 
spell-bound the first time he sees a mari joyfully chewing tobacco and 
making an art of the practice of spitting? Who isn’t a bit fascinated 
the first time he finds himself with a person addicted to the almost 
mysterious habit of using snuff? 

In 1588 a Spanish physician sent by Philip II to investigate the 
products of Mexico was the first to bring the tobacco plant to Europe. 
Jean Nicot, French ambassador to Portugal, then became interested in 
it, sent seeds to his queen Catherine de’ Medici, and busied himself in 
spreading tobacco knowledge. Such activity merited for him the doubt- 
ful distinction of having his name given to the plant genus Nicotiana 
and the deadly drug mcotine which is the active principle of tobacco. It 
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was deemed an honor to have one’s name given the plant then, for men 
believed it to be an herb having almost miraculous healing powers. They 
even called it such names as “herba panacea,’ “herba santa,” and 
“blessed medicine of the Indies.” Spencer referred to it as “divine 
tobacco,” and William Lilly called it “our holy herb nicotian.” 


E first systematic planting of tobacco began in 1616 when the 
I deputy governor of Virginia encouraged colonists to cultivate it 
for profit. The next year Governor Argall came to Jamestown and 
found it a ghost town with “all the Publick Works and Buildings fallen 
to decay and not above five or six houses fit to be inhabited ; the market 
places, streets and all spare places planted with tobacco and the colony 
dispersed all about as every man could find the properest place and 
best conveniency for planting.” That was the small beginning of one 
of America’s most important crops. 

Though the Spanish were the first to learn about the gentle weed, 
to love it, and to bring it to Europe, other peoples were not slow to 
welcome it. The French received it with enthusiasm. The English took 
it, snuffed it, chewed it, smoked it — and popularized the smoking habit 
throughout Europe. Sir Walter Raleigh was not the first Englishman 
to acquire this habit but to him tobacco is indebted for its earliest 
favorable publicity. Famous is the story of Sir Walter’s almost being 
drowned by a chamber-maid who entered his room one bright morning, 
found him lost in a fog of peculiar blue-white smoke, and just knew 
he was on fire. Before he had time to know what was going on Raleigh 
was drenched to the skin with water heaved from a huge dishpan. He 
was a martyr to the cause. None the less, he was a willing champion 
of the smoking habit, lending it the affluence of his illustrious person 
and causing it to become the current English fad of the times. It is 
said he even “tooke a pipe of tobacco a little before he went to the 
scaffolde.” 

When once shipped to Europe in sizeable quantities tobacco did in- 
deed “burn up” the world with its popularity but not without stupen- 
dous opposition from both lay and church authorities. Popes Urban 
VIII and Innocent IX issued disciplinary decrees of excommunication 
on those who used snuff in Church. Turkey made smoking a capital 
offense; and one canton of Switzerland even placed the prohibition 
of using tobacco among the 10 commandments immediately after that 
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against adultery. The “Counterblast’—a violent denunciation of 
tobacco by King James I of England — is a matter of history. But no 
prohibition or any tax has ever been found to check tobacco’s use effec- 
tively so that the weed is now the world’s most extensively used luxury. 


HE plant itself, strangely enough, belongs to the same family as 
"Tie red pepper, Irish potato, Henbane, jimson-weed, tomato and 
egg-plant. Two species (Nicotiana tabacum and Nicotiana rustica) 
most extensively furnish the commercial field. Each of these species 
has its numerous varieties; Nicotiana tabacum alone providing over 100 
varieties cultivated in Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Pennsylvania 
and other tobacco growing states and countries. 

To select the best of these varieties, tobacco experts scrutinize the 
crops of each planter individually and—as we know only too well 
from the radio advertising by the makers of a popular cigarette — they 
buy the produce in very small quantities under the auctioneer’s chant 
since bundle differs from bundle. Hence, tobacco experts must be all 
that their name signifies. Like connoisseurs of fine wines they must 
recognize quality tobacco and appreciate its worth by noting the size 
of the leaf, its texture, fissures, color and aroma. In their minds there 
are stored hundreds of names and varieties, some of the picturesque 
being: Little Dutch, Belknap, Bullface, Love-Lady, Clardy, Beat-All, 
Adcock, Hester, Gooch and Hickory Leaf. 

Different quality tobaccos, like fine quality wines, are peculiar to 
certain localities and cannot be produced elsewhere. Like wines, too, 
tobacco crops vary in richness and delicacy of flavor from year to year 
according to favorable weather conditions while growing. That is why 
highly paid experts are employed to select the peculiar type to be used 
for cigars, pipe-tobacco, cigarettes or snuff. 

In parts of Cuba is produced the tobacco which has the most valuable 
qualities in the world —the genuine Havana (legitimas) cigars being 
the best and most expensive money can buy. In seeking to evade im- 
port duty and also increase the supply of this choice type, planters once 
picked Key West, Florida, as a likely place for cultivation because it 
is only 80 miles from Cuba and has identical soil conditions. But the 
scheme was a failure. Even though they used Cuban plantation hands 
. in the fields and expert Cuban cigar makers in the factories the product 
was inferior to the genuine article. Climatic and atmospheric conditions 
were enough to cause a difference. 
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ODAY cigarette smoking would seem to be the most widespread 
peo habit in this country. Of the 580 million dollars revenue 
paid on tobacco in 1939, 86% of it (or 504 million dollars) was paid 
on cigarettes. Next come cigars, pipe tobacco —and finally, the one- 
time-favorite — snuff. Snuff, which demands a most intricate process 
of fermentation, seasoning, flavoring and maturing, will never again 4 
see the glory it once enjoyed. Snuff and snuff boxes are in some places 
almost an oddity. Yet, snuffing is by no means obsolete, because close 
on to 10,000 tons of it are consumed yearly in the United States. 4 
State and government taxes on tobacco are usually high. Some states 
have a 21% cent tax on the average package of cigarettes, while the 
federal government collects 6% cents on every 15 cent package made. 
One large cigarette company alone pays a daily bill of $260,000 for its 
revenue stamps and must send one of its large trucks to transport them 
from the federal building to its factory. Since an import tax of 30 cents 
a pound has already been paid on all foreign blends of tobacco used in 
cigarettes, it is easy to see how smokers contributed their share of the 
580,159,205 dollars paid the government in revenues on tobacco in 1939. 
The influence of the weed on health and morals has been hotly 
debated ever since it first reached Europe. Since tobacco entirely lacks 
any healing qualities attributed to it on its discovery, sportsmen, athletes 
and doctors can lay down a shocking number of facts regarding the 
poisons and bad effects of excessive or even moderate smoking. During 
the first World War the Life Extension Institute Inc., in a chapter of 
one of its books, demonstrated that steadiness of nerve and acuteness 
of vision was less in the smoking than in the non-smoking soldier. And 
Gene Tunney, writing for Readers’ Digest a few months ago, cites good 
authorities relative to the harm of even one inhalation of a cigarette 
and pleads with parents and friends not to send smokes to the men in 
service. 
| Smokers, however, are reluctant to part with the habit — though it 
| is the easiest of drug habits to stop. They say that the innocent pleasure 
one derives from smoking is one of nature’s best gifts to man and 
should not be looked at askance. They argue for moderate indulgence 
in the habit and feel that the incidental evils resulting therefrom do not 
compare with the gentle exhilaration, soothing comfort, and “lift” to 
be extracted from a good cigar, a friendly pipe or a hasty cigarette. 
We take no sides except in the case of growing youngsters — even 
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smokers admit that tobacco impedes the growth of minors and may 
even injure mental health. No moral evils, however, have ever been 
known to flow directly from the moderate use of tobacco by adults. And 
clergymen are no longer opposed to smoking as they were centuries 
ago; in fact, we believe more men of the cloth do than do not smoke. 
Neither side will ever convince the other of its view and both will 
continue to call on famous quotations like the following to support 
their view: 
“Hail! Social Pipe — Thou foe to care, 
Companion of my elbow chair; 
As forth thy curling fumes arise, 
They seem an evening sacrifice — 
An offering to my Maker’s praise 
For all His benefits and grace.” 
Dr. Garth 


“A custom loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the 
brain, dangerous to the lungs, and the black stinking fume thereof 
nearest resembling the horrible Stygian smoke of the pit that is bottom- 
less.” 


King James I of England 








A Name for the Baby 


Father John Brockmeier relates the following story in his 
witty column in the Western Catholic. It illustrates from a 
rather unusual angle the wisdom of the Church in insisting 
that a saint’s name be given to the child in baptism. 

A mother was on the lookout for a good name for her 
child, and one day she saw on the door of a building the word 
“Nosmo.” It attracted her, and she decided to make use of it 
for her child. 

Some time later, passing the same building, she saw the name 
“King” on another door. The two names seemed to her to 
% sound well together, and so, when her baby boy was baptized, it * 
was given the names “Nosmo King Brown.” 

On her way home from church after the baptism, she 
happened to pass the same building again. The two doors on 
which she had seen the names were now closed together, and 
what she read was not “Nosmo King,” but “No Smoking.” 
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PATTERN FOR DEFENSE 


Now stands the foeman at the open gate, 
His breath is fire and his spirit hate; 

He is not flesh — and he is not bone, 

His name is Legion and the dark his throne. 
And only the few shall withstand his rod 
Who don the armor of the living God! 


This foe’s wild war-cry is a falsehood’s sneer — 
Whose loins truth hath girded shall have no fear; 
His quest is victims of a madman’s greed — 
Breastplate of justice is the sane man’s need; 

From his pursuing they shall fiind surcease 

Whose feet are shod with the gospel of peace. 


He knows each weakness of a man misled: 
One is the heart —the other is the head; 
The heart its blood to his darts shall yield 
That is not protected by faith’s stout shield. 
The helmet of salvation shall defend 

Only him who wears it to the end. 


The foe’s only dread is dread of the sword, 
The Sword of the Spirit given by the Word; 
The sword His dying on a cross did win, 
The sword untarnished by a stain of sin; 
Beneath this sword the enemy shall fall, 


And triumph in redemption come to all! 
— D. F. Miller. 
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PATRONS FOR JUNE 





The third in a series of articles pointing out particular patrons whose 
feasts happen to fall in the current month. 





THE PATRON OF THE HOUR 
(Mother of Perpetual Help, June 21) 


E miraculous picture of Our Mother of Perpetual Help is one 

I of the immortal madonnas with a destiny yet unfulfilled. Although 

it has been said to be 1900 years old (St. Luke has been claimed as the 

painter), today 5,000,000 devoted clients are enrolled in the Archcon- 

fraternity of Perpetual Help. The original painting hangs in the Church 

of San Alfonso in Rome —a site Our Lady herself chose about the 
same time Columbus was busy discovering a new world. 

The events linking together the two great madonnas of history teach 
an art of war not out of place in 1942. The last time our Christian way 
of life was really threatened Our Lady of Good Counsel crushed the 
head of the serpent. The times called for an extraordinary patron! The 
Turks under Mohamet II and Sultan Soleyman were sweeping over the 
Christian armies like a wind rushing over a wheatfield. The miraculous 
picture of Our Lady of Good Counsel was driven from the obscure 
hamlet of Scutari in Turkey to the heart of Christianity. From Rome 
the picture inspired more Christian leaders to prayer and courage than 
ever before. Lovers of the Madonna like the Duke of Colonna and 
George Castriot saw the morale and confidence of the people rise in 
proportion to devotion to their heavenly Queen. The picture took part 
in the brilliant naval battle of Lepanto when with heavenly help the 
Christians struck a death blow at the mightiest fleet on the seas. And 
on the day in 1683 when Pope Innocent XI crowned the miraculous 
picture in Rome, the Christian armies under the holy King John Sobieski 
raised the Siege of Vienna. The Turkish threat was crushed forever in 
these two battles. 

The mission of the Madonna of Good Counsel has been accom- 
plished. There remains today its miraculous existence in the Sanctuary 
of Genazzano near Rome. For five hundred years it has remained 
hanging without visible support. The Church enclosing it has been re- 
built at least three times ! 
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Our Mother of Perpetual Help now occupies the place of the picture 
of Genazzano; as the fame of Our Lady of Good Counsel lessened that 
of Perpetual Help increased. Just about the time Carl Marx, Com- 
munism, and a general disregard for legitimate authority became the 
fad, Our Mother of Perpetual Help returned from her 300 years of 
oblivion. She has since won a place in the hearts of millions in every 1 
land under the sun. 

It is high time to turn to an extraordinary patron! Courage and 
confidence for servicemen; comfort and consolation for parents, wives, 
and sweethearts; sacrifice and prayer for all are what America needs 
most of all. The Proper of the Mass of Holy Mary of Perpetual Help 
in the inspired words of the Old Testament sums up the glory of the 
special Patroness of the United States: 

“The Lord hath blessed thee by His power because by thee He hath 
brought our enemies to nought.” 

* * * 
PATRON OF TENT MAKERS 
(St. Paul, June 29) 

To profound scholars who have studied the missions and letters of 
St. Paul it might be embarrassing to introduce him as the patron of 
tent-makers. But to soldiers who spend the bulk of their time in tents 
and surrounded by tenting difficulties, this news comes as an inspiration. 
St. Paul was not merely a prolific letter-writer or a street preacher who 
introduced the “Unknown God” to the Greeks. He was also an artisan 
with a Master’s degree. 

Professor Gamaliel of Jerusalem started Paul of Tarsus upon a 
career of straight thinking. But young Paul did not stop with the art 
of thinking; he got down to work with his hands and learned a trade. 
Tents and guaranteed rope were his specialties, and all through his busy | 
life he could boast that he earned his own bread and butter. Scripture 
often mentions that St. Paul relied on his handicraft for room and 
board; Pauline tents were second to none. Take the case of Aquila and 
his wife Priscilla who were living in Corinth when St. Paul visited that 
city. In the Acts of the Apostles St. Luke explains the terms of St. 
Paul’s room and board at Aquila’s place: “Paul visited them and, as he 
was of the same trade, he stayed with them and he set to work; for they 
were tent-makers by trade.” (Acts 18/3) 

When St. Paul made tents, they were certainly of a different design 
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than those our Army uses today. In many ways they were superior to 
modern tents. St. Paul constructed his out of a material called Cilician 
hair-cloth and the finished product was strong and waterproof. Another 
noteworthy difference between St. Paul and modern tent-makers is the 
fact that Paul not only made tents but he also lived in them; in this 
regard he shares his tent lore with our soldiers. 

No one can dispute the title of the Apostle Paul which names him 
Patron of tent-makers. Surely St. Paul will not; his tent-maker’s heart 
will swell with pride to be chosen Guardian of a Tent City like the one 
at the foot of the Wasatch mountain range in Utah where 250 Pyramidal 
tents are pitched, each equipped with electric lights and stoves. Some- 
times, only a power able to command the winds of a storm can be of any 
use to a soldier holding down his tent in a storm. Swearing surely will 
not help. A prayer to a Saint who knows the ins and outs of tenting is 
worth trying. Maybe St. Paul can help keep your tent where it belongs, 
especially during the precious hours of sleep when chasing tents is not 
the happiest adventure in a soldier’s life. 

* * * 
OTHER PATRONS OF JUNE 


June 1: St. Theobald Roggeri: Patron of shoemakers. 

June 2: St. Erasmus: Patron of sailors; invoked against shipwreck and to 
recover lost things. 

June 3: St. Morandus: Patron of vine growers. 

June 5: St. Boniface: Bishop and Martyr; Patron and Apostle of the Germans. 

June 6: St. Cloud or Claud: Bishop; Patron of nailmakers. 


June 9: St. Columba: Abbot; Patron of the Highland Scots. 

June 11: St. Barnabas: Apostle; Patron of Antioch and Cyprus. 

June 12: Sacred Heart of Jesus: Patron of Ecuador. 

June 13: St. Anthony of Padua: Patron of the poor; invoked for the recovery of 
lost things and against shipwreck; Patron of travelers and of Portugal. 

June 15: St. Vitus: Martyr; Patron of comedians; invoked against nervousness 
and epilepsy. 

June 16: Sts. Cirycus and Julitta: Martyrs; Patrons of Nevers. 

June 17: St. Verolus or Vorles: Patron against droughts. 

June 18: St. Amand: Martyr; Patron of Boy Scouts. 

June 19: Sts. Gervase and Protase: Martyrs; Patrons of haymakers; invoked 
for the discovery of thieves. 

June 21: Our Mother of Perpetual Help: Special patron of all who are in 
need; protector and patron of Haiti. 

June 21: St. Albans: Martyr; Patron against pestilence, hernia, epilepsy and 
gallstones. 

June 21: St. Aloysius Gonzaga: Patron for boys, particularly for students; 
invoked for sore eyes. 

June 24: pra of John the Baptist: Patron of furriers, horseshoers and horse 
loctors. 

June 25: St. Eurosia: Virgin and Martyr; Patron of the fruits of the field. 

June 25: St. Adalbert: Bishop; Patron of Prussia and of the Slavs. 

June 26: Sts. John and Paul: Martyrs; Patrons against lightning, hail, lumbago 
and rheumatism. 
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St. Paul: Apostle of the Gentiles; Patron of tent-makers, rope-makers, 


saddle makers; invoked against poisonous snakes. 
St. Peter: Apostle; Patron of fishermen. 
St. Arnolph: Monk; Patron for recovery of lost things. 











Honor Among Thieves 


The burglars who looted the automobile of a young Chicago 
couple recently were not especially particular in their choice 
of articles. They cheerfully made away with assorted grips and 
valises, Christmas gifts, hats, umbrellas, tissue, ribbons, a worn 
pair of driving gloves, and even a soiled chamois used to 
clean the windshield. They drew the line at only one object — 
and that was a copy of Arthur Meeker’s The Ivory Mis- 
chief, a current best-seller which details in some 800 pages 
the unedifying lives of two Frenchwomen of the seventeenth 
century. Apparently they decided that the book wasn’t even 
worth stealing. We think their judgment about it was sounder 
than that of some of our well-known book-reviewers. 

















Honor Among Rations 


The Spokane Daily Chronicle of June 14 had some pretty 
stories to tell about the sugar rationing business that was taken 
care of by the school teachers. 

“Have you,” one school teacher asked of an elderly gentle- 
man, “any sugar?” 

“No,” he replied, “I’m just a lonely old bachelor.” 


* 


At one school the principal urged the children to be sure 
and tell “momma to register in the afternoon” to avoid the 
expected crowds in the evening. 

“My momma can’t,” one little boy piped up, “she is making 
all her extra sugar into jam this afternoon.” 

* 

When the men were asked the color of their eyes, they 
answered almost to a man “blue.” 

Many of the men did not know the color of their wife’s 


eyes; and vice versa. Most of the wives and husbands did not 
know their partner’s middle name. 


* 


One lady had enough sugar on hand to prevent her, on the 
present ration, from obtaining rationed sugar until June 1955. 
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ENTERTAINING A SOLDIER 





This scene on a train was caught almost verbatim by an eavesdropper. 
It may teach somebody how not to entertain a soldier. 





L. F. HyLanp 


Scene: Pullman car on transcontinental train. Soldier seated alone 
near window, gazing at scenery. Buxom lady, well-dressed, in neighbor- 
hood of fifty, stops while walking down aisle of car and gazes com- 
passionately at soldier. Then with sudden decision to make the journey 
pleasant for him, sits down on seat facing him and plunges into conver- 
sation. 


Lady: And where are you bound for, soldier? 

Soldier: Er — ahem — I 

Lady: Oh, that’s all right. I shouldn’t have asked that question. I 
should have known that most soldiers are traveling under sealed orders. 
Or else they are not supposed to tell where they are going. But I do 
believe we should all do our part in making things pleasant for soldiers. 
(She settles down with grim determination to carry out her creed here 
and now). Where have you come from — at least you can tell me that? 

Soldier: I’m being transferred from Camp Washington near Smith- 
ville. 

Lady: Well, now isn’t that a coincidence! I’m from Smithville. And 
I never did see so many soldiers in one place in my life time. They have 
just about taken over the city of Smithville. 

Soldier: I guess they have to have some place to go. 

Lady: Oh we don’t mind that. In fact, I belong to a committee of 
ladies who are trying to do all we can to help the soldiers. It’s so sad to 
think that they are far from home, and that pretty soon many of them 
will be shot at and killed. . . . 

Soldier: We don’t think of that, madam. 

Lady: No, I suppose you can’t, really. But what I can’t understand 
is how so many of these boys have got themselves married or are getting 
married. You know that makes our work just doubly hard, because the 
wives keep coming to Smithville to see their husbands who are at camp. 
Poor things! I think it’s a shame. Why men want to get married just 
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before going to war is beyond me. Far better, I always say, to leave a 
fiancee than a widow. By the way, are you married? 
- Soldier: (coldly) Yes. 

Lady: Oh dear, now I’ve done it again. I shouldn’t have said that. 
But most likely you’re different. What I mean is they shouldn’t get 
married after they get into the army. It’s different if they were already 
married. 

Soldier: I was married just two months ago, madam, and I was going 
with my girl five years before that. It’s not easy to decide either to go 
to war and take a chance at losing your girl, or to marry her and then 
have to leave her for war. But it does help some of us if we know 
there’s a wife waiting back home for us. Don’t forget that. 


Lady: Well, I suppose there’s something in what you say. But I was 
thinking mainly of our problems. Where to put the wives when they 
come to town to see their husbands. You know how difficult housing is 
in Smithville. 


Soldier: Vil say I do. You can’t get a hotel room or apartment space 
or even a shack — reasonably. 


Lady: Yes, prices have gone up. But I can’t say that I blame the 


owners of rooms and houses. Soldiers are so destructive. 
Soldier: You mean a little careless? 


Lady: You might call it that, but they can wreck a place in no time. 
I have a friend who has a flat and at the beginning of the war she rented 
it to a sergeant and his wife. Why, in no time they and their friends tore 
the place to pieces. Luckily the sergeant was transferred, but it took my 
friend two months to put the house back in order. Now she has raised 
the rent from forty to sixty dollars a month. I can’t say that I blame her. 

Soldier: That isn’t being very helpful to soldiers, lady. Looks like 
profiteering to me. Besides, I wonder how careful you’d be if you were 
moved a thousand miles from your nice home, with the prospect of 
being shipped to Australia or Africa in a short time. The trouble with 
the people of Smithville is that they are making a fortune out of the 
soldiers. People have doubled their rent on us, just because there are so 
_ many of us. 

Lady: (brightly) Now, now, we are not going to argue. I know 
.you’re right, from your point of view. I always say to the other girls — 
we've all got to make sacrifices to win this war, because if we lose it, we 
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won’t have any homes. We'll just be bombed out of existence. 

Soldier: Don’t worry, madam. They'll never get near your home. 
We'll see to that. 

Lady: It’s brave of you to say so, but just think of what those planes 
can do! Of course I’m not afraid. They could drop a bomb right in my 
backyard and I’m sure I wouldn’t get panicky. But we must make sacri- 
fices, just as you boys are making them. 

Soldier: Um-m. 

Lady: Just the other day I said to my husband: “Jim,” I said, “we 
can’t drive as much as we used to. We’ve got to save our car, that is, 
we've got to make sacrifices. We won’t drive to the mountains any more. 
And when we want to take a vacation we'll take the train instead of driv- 
ing. Our tires are pretty good, and we’ll make them last for the rest of 
the war.” That’s what I said. You see, my husband is a railroad man and 
we get passes on the railroad anyway. 

Soldier: Um-m. 


Lady: And you take sugar. Why that doesn’t bother me one bit. 
Why, I never took sugar to amount to anything anyway. They can ration 
it all they want and it won’t hurt me. Of course I had about fifty pounds 


stored away and that will last us almost forever. But we've all got to 
make these little sacrifices. 


Soldier: Um-m. 


Lady: Well, I’m getting near my station. It has been so nice talking 
to you, and I hope you feel better. And I’m going to tell the committee 
when I get back just what you said. I really don’t think we are doing 
nearly as much as we should. And I do hope you won’t be sent too far 


away, and that you'll come back to your sweet wife some day. Good-bye. 
It’s been so nice knowing you! 


Soldier: Um-m-m-m. 








Nature-Hater 


Most people love nature, and a few hate it. We have heard 
of a good lady who used to remark to her friends, when she 
saw them setting out for a day in the woods: “Well, kick a 
tree for me.” And one day when a dray full of jangling pieces 


of iron passed her house, she remarked: “Never mind. It might 
have been a bird.” 


* 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 
L. F. HyLanp 
“Spiritual” Mass 

In the liturgy of Palm Sunday there is what used to be 
referred to as the celebration of a “Dry Mass.” In other 
words, there are many of the ceremonies of a real Mass, 
without the offering of bread and wine and without the con- 
secration. This “Dry Mass” on Palm Sunday is followed by 
the celebration of a real Mass. 

Shut-ins are not able very often, if at all, to attend and 
offer up a real Mass. But they certainly can offer up a “Dry 
Mass,” or better still, a “spiritual” Mass in the same sense in 
which we speak about a spiritual Communion. 

This means two things. First of all they can take an 
English Missal and read over all or some of the beautiful 
prayers that are incorporated in the Mass. There are many 
things in those prayers that offer consolation and encourage- 
ment to a shut-in. There are the repeated reminders of the 
Saviour’s suffering and death as the means of redemption 
for the world. There are the references to the martyrs and 
virgins, the confessors and apostles, who united their sufferings 
to the sacrifice of Christ. There are the beautiful mementoes 
for the living and the dead, by repeating which the shut-in 
is made to feel less separated and isolated from the world. 
Above all, there are the glowing repetitions of the truth that 
the greatest privilege of human beings, not spoiled or lessened 
by sickness or sorrow or even death, is the intimate union with 
Christ that is effected by faith and charity and sacrifice and 
Communion. The offering of the “Dry Mass” as often as 
possible will make a shut-in conscious of the priesthood that 
is his even though he be a layman. 

Secondly, however, the shut-in can, while reading a “Dry 
Mass,” actually unite himself to priests and lay people near 
and far who at the time may be offering up the Sacrifice of 
Calvary. In a spiritual communion one desires to receive Christ 
sacramentally, even though that be at the time impossible, and 
thus brings Him spiritually into the heart. In a “spiritual” 
Mass one projects one’s will into union with all the Masses 
that are being offered at the time, and can be sure that 
God will accept that intention almost as if he were present 
at the Holy Sacrifice. For there is never an hour of the day 
or night when Mass is not being offered somewhere in the 
world. 
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THE PEACE OF PIUS 


The one voice of peace that is never stilled is that of the Pope. He not 
only urges peace, but presents the program of peace to a war-mad world. 








F. A. BRUNNER 


HE peace which we desire and for which we should pray with 

ardor is real peace, solid and lasting, inspired by justice and 
charity. Christian peace.” The words were reported as part of the 
appeal of Pope Pius XII to the peoples at war, asking that during the 
past month of May the faithful might double their prayers for peace. 
His plea was addressed not to one nation but to all. He begged not 
merely for cessation of hostilities but for peace, the victory not of 
might but of charity and justice. 

It is not surprising to hear the word peace spoken by the vicegerent 
of the Prince of Peace. Rather it is surprising that the nations at war 
have not long ago hearkened to the urging of this voice of peace. It is 
surprising that the world has not recognized the historic availability of 
the Pope for conference and accord. For the papacy is in a unique 
position of neutrality, attached as it is to all nations yet of none of 
them. Amid chaos it is the only power to retain its universal claim and 
influence. The importance of the papacy is that it directs a pan-church, 
a church established world wide. Its members are on different sides 
of the conflict, but having only one head, the Pope, they must agree to 
his neutrality, his non-partisanship. Possibly the Vatican is the only 
sane portion left to the world, the only spot not swayed by the gyrations 
of the war. The Vatican is a Noah’s ark floating on the raging flood. 
And as Noah kept company with all manner of beasts, it is only right 
for the Pope to keep in touch with all manner of races and nationalities. 
His only ambassador must be the dove. 


UT the papacy represents more than an arbiter. The papacy is in- 
B deed neutral and it would be a grave mistake to try to drive or 
drag or even divert the Pope from the neutrality which his position 
has acquired during the centuries. The papacy is indeed neutral, im- 
partial to either side of the struggle. But that is because, true to its 
warrant, it is above the struggle. It represents no geophysical or eco- 
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nomic values; it represents spiritual, other-worldly aims. In view of 
these spiritual and other-worldly aims, the papacy’s neutrality takes 
on a higher meaning than that of arbiter. The Church judges as com- 
missioner of Christ. When issues of morality are at stake -—and are 
we not warring for human rights, for victory over evil which is rampant 
in all its hideous forms? — nations may be right or wrong. Morality ‘ 
is the concern of all of them, but infallible judgment in morality is 
given not to a Churchill but to the Church. Here is the sphere not of 
parliaments but of the papacy. For when the Pope speaks he is not 
determined by passion or futile earthly aspirations. When the Pope 
speaks he speaks of sure knowledge — not a knowledge based on the 
propaganda of diplomats and radio commentators, but a knowledge 
based on the Scriptures and apostolic tradition. The papacy does not 
enter the realm of statesmanship unless invited. But invited or not it 
does proclaim divine truth. It aims to make plain the factors that justify 
a war and the indispensable postulates for a just peace. Neutrality and 
a supernatural character combine to make the papacy the world’s 
security, the trust that the maelstrom will slowly slacken, the only hope 
that peace when it comes will be less furious than war. 

Our present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has ever used his position, 
the focal position of the common father of all Christendom, in an effort 
to achieve permanent peace. In the short but harassed term of his ponti- 
ficate, Pope Pius XII has continually voiced the prayer of Christ for 
harmony and cooperation amongst the nations—that all mankind 
might be one with the oneness even of God himself. He has sought 
peace. 


Our conscience is our witness that from the moment when the hidden 
designs of God entrusted to our feeble strength the weight, now so 
heavy, of the Supreme Pontificate, we have labored both before the 
outbreak of war and during its course for peace with all our mind 
and strength and within the ambit of our apostolic ministry. But 
now, when the nations are living in the painful suspense of waiting 
for new engagements to begin, we take the opportunity offered by 
this occasion (the Silver Jubilee of his consecration) to speak once 
again a word of peace and we speak that word in the full consciousness 
of our absolute impartiality towards all the belligerents and with equal 
affection for all peoples without exception. 


Out of the silence that darkly envelopes continental Europe, Pope 
Pius reaffirms the eternal principles that must govern human and divine 
relations. He speaks in condemnation of all unjust aggression. He looks 
with dismay upon the evil forces arrayed against the Church, combative 
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atheism, systematic anti-Christianity, cold calculated indifferentism. But 
through it all, through all the turmoil and uncertainty one sure word 
reaches the world, the word peace. 


HE Pope has never been satisfied merely to exhort. He has fre- 
6 ee pointed out principles of guidance, more or less well- 
defined. He has earnestly pleaded that men might work out some equit- 
able means to achieve permanent concord. He has himself affirmed and 
reaffirmed his Five-Point Plan for Permanent Peace first laid down in 
his message to the College of Cardinals at Christmas 1939. These con- 
ditions he pointed out once again in his 1941 Christmas message. 

First, there can be no room “for the violation of the freedom, in- 
tegrity and security of other states” whether great or small, strong or 
weak. “There is no place for calculating, egotistical hoarding of 
economic resources and materials, so that the less favored nations are 
prevented access to them.” 

Second, there is no place “for open or concealed suppression of the 
cultural and linguistic characteristics of national minorities or restric- 
tions of their economic resources or abolition of their natural fertility.” 

Third, there should be established some international judicial body to 
settle difficulties on the “principle of equity” so that the solution to 
problems of world economy might be arrived at “methodically.” Public 
administration should make it possible to distribute the world’s wealth 
in such a way as to promote life and not death. 

Fourth, when the war is over “there is no place for a total warfare 
or a mad rush to armaments.” 

Finally, “there is no place for the persecution of religion and the 
Church”; there must be a sincere and effective return to the immutable 
principles of divine law. 

Perhaps it is visionary to expect the nations to accede to such a code 
of conduct. Perhaps it is an idle dream to picture the world renewed 
by the Spirit of God, a world of brotherhood fashioned on claims of 
justice and moderation even if these claims do not always correspond 
to aspirations. Perhaps it is a foolish fancy, but that is the hope and 
prayer of Pope Pius XII. And the Pope should count in the eyes of 
the world. The papacy has preceded the nations ; the papacy will survive 
them. Like a ship adrift the world is aware of no immediate anchorage. 
Other anchorage there may be, but only one is clear of the fog. That 
anchorage is in the anchorite of the Vatican. 
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FOR WIVES AND HUSBANDS ONLY 
D. F. MILLER 


Complaint: My husband irritates me constantly by his neglect of 
neatness and self-respect in the matter of his clothes. He seems to take 
a special delight in wearing the oldest things he has, no matter how 
shabby they may appear. When I express my disapproval, he starts an 
argument, and before I know it, we are in a quarrel. I do not think that 
I should just let him go on making a fool of himself. Yet I do not 
know how to stop him. 


Solution: First of all, don’t permit yourself to think for a moment 
that your husband does these things just to annoy you. There are many 
men who have never been influenced by the false axiom that “clothes 
make the man,” and who look mostly for comfort in the things they 
wear. Since the old things provide the most comfort, these are the ones 
they frequently choose to wear. 


Secondly, don’t fail to see the bright side of your husband’s habits. 
In these days of human respect, when most people have an exaggerated 
fear of what other people will think or say about them, it is refreshing 
to meet with a person who may even go somewhat to the other extreme. 
It is evident that your husband is not very subject to human respect; 
while you are in no way bound to go as far as he does, I do think .it 
would profit you to learn some of his indifference to the opinions of 
others. 


Thirdly, you may not have been doing everything you could to keep 
his clothes looking decent and respectable even though they are not 
always new. New clothes are not necessary for the appearance of 
respectability. If a wife keeps her husband’s old clothes neatly mended, 
well-pressed, and spotlessly clean, he will never earn the criticism of 
people whose opinions are worth while. There are wives who never do 
a tap to take care of their husband’s clothes, and who then complain 
if he does not look like the image of fashion. Don’t be that kind. 


When all these lessons have been learned by you, you probably will 
still have cause for vexation now and then. Be thankful, when this 
happens, that it is in so small and unimportant a field that his main 
faults lie. 
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YOUTH TAKES THE STAND 


In the name of millions of inarticulate young men and young women 
of a warring world, this self-defense is written. Written, we may add, 
in answer to every critic of the ways of youth. 








C. DuHaRT 


\ X YE ARE the youth of today. In every country eyes are focused 

upon us, and the burdens of war are being placed upon our 
shoulders. Youth is definitely in demand, and there are nations, sadder 
but wiser by experience, that would gladly relive the past that their body 
of youth might be larger in the present crisis. 

A few years ago, not many would have listened to our voice. It was 
not our place to advise or criticize, but to be advised and criticized. And 
I dare say, a few years hence, when it is no longer necessary for the 
bodies of young men to be the padding of bullets and bayonets, and it is 
no longer convenient to have the firm hands of youth upon the controls 
of Flying Fortresses —I dare say that then again, there will be few to 
listen to our voice. 

And so we speak today. 

Shall we defend the thesis that youth today has reached a niche of 
greatness and nobility never before attained? Shall we pretend that 
modern youth is without its faults? Shall we argue that we are beyond 
the pale of criticism? Shall we boast that all civilization depends upon 
us? 

We shall do none of these things. Rather we shall maintain that 
civilization does not depend entirely upon us and therefore we should 
not have been blamed five years ago and should not be blamed five years 
hence for the near collapse of civilization. We are children of our age. 
We have not constructed our environment; our elders have done that. It 
would be fine to say that we paint our age with the colors of nobility. It 
is truer to say that we ourselves are colored by the age in which we live. 
If we show little respect for authority, it is because our elders, in the 
philosophy of life they have accepted and in their own conduct, show 
little respect for authority. If we startle you by our exhibitions of free- 
dom, it is because we have first been startled by the diverse uses to 
which our fathers and mothers have put freedom. 
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To be more specific, let us examine the heritage which has been 
ours in different countries. 


N GERMANY today, we are in Hitler’s air corps and submarine 
I squadrons and mechanized units to the number of millions. And 
we have been sneered at and hung in effigy for so complacently goose- 
stepping to the strains of Hitler’s ambitions. But did we make Hitler? 
Rather did we not find him already installed in power by our elders 
who had the experience of a Kaiser Wilhelm and a Bismarck before 
their eyes? In the colleges, built and supported and boasted of by our 
elders, the philosophy of Nietzsche was taught. This philosophy spoke 
of the reign of the Superman; our professors spoke to us of the 
superiority of Teutonic blood; our parents sang of the destiny of the 
German to rule the world. Our environment taught us only one thing. 
We did not make the Germany of today. Rather did the Germany of 
today in many respects, like the Germany of Bismarck and Kaiser 
Wilhelm, make us. 

Where were we to discover the truth? From our religious teachers, 
from our more sober-minded leaders, from our more God-fearing 
parents? Those who spoke the loudest and wielded most influence 
branded the sober-minded leaders as cowards and traitors, swore that 
we need not fear God but God must fear us, and substituted the cult 
of the nation, the worship of power for the practice of religion. 


ID we fail in France? Rather France failed us, as Marshal Petain 
D admitted when he placed the blame for our nation’s downfall 
squarely on the shoulders of selfish husbands and wives who did not 
want us. Was it our fault that almost constantly since the Revolution, 
France has been seething with a thirst for freedom, every kind of free- 
dom: moral, intellectual, bodily, which does not even balk at spitting 
into the face of God’s authority ? 

We were born, those of us who were allowed to be born, and we 
grew up, amid corruption in politics, amid a flaming Communism, which 
intellectual France thought a pleasant drawing-room topic of discussion, 
but which sapped the very frame-work of the state. We were intellectu- 
ally fed on literature which could not but soil our minds and spoil our 
ideals ; we were educated, the more unfortunate of us, in schools which 
taught us that no one was responsible for his actions, because there is 
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no such thing as free will. We saw our country which once prided itself 

on its title “Catholic France” now indulge in immoral practices which 

not only weakened its Catholicity, but also undermined its strength. 
Are we to blame for the debacle of France? 


OU all know the many charges which have been levelled against 

us in the United States. We have been variously accused of being 
without a sense of respect for authority, of being addicted to looseness 
of morals, of having rejected the claims of religion, of being without 
ambition for nobler and loftier things. 

To consider the last charge first. Is it not strange that we should 
be scolded for lack of ambition when we have been forced to shelve our 
legitimate ambitions to try to put right a world which the culpable 
negligence and the criminal greed and selfishness of our elders have 
made all wrong? Is it surprising that the fires of our ambition grew 
cold during the depression period, when to have ambition meant to 
suffer more bitterly? Surprising that the white heat of our glorious 
dreams for the future should be extinguished because opportunity was 
not offered us to make our dreams come true? Strange that only dead 
embers remained of a once flaming ambition, when our best efforts 
were rewarded by repeated rebuffs? Strange that we should grow a bit 
cynical and somewhat slothful when we were blamed for a condition 
which had been created by the faults of those who went before us? 

Were we without a sense of respect for authority? I suppose we 
were to a large extent. What could be expected of us, when on the one 
hand we were told by professors and equivalently by the press and the 
stage that all authority originated with the state; that holders of 
authority upon earth did not derive their authority from God because 
there wasn’t any God; and on the other hand when we saw men seizing 
and stealing power and authority not for the service they could give, 
but for the position and the fortune they could win? Does anybody 
wonder that we laughed when mealy-mouthed critics, who gloried in 
that condition of things and called it “progress,” asked us innocently 
what had happened to our respect for authority? 

We were accused of being irreligious. And I suppose there was 
some truth in the charge. But where was the honesty in the accusation? 
We were told to look up to our elders. And when we forgot about 
religion as they had ignored it before us, the blame of being irreligious 
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fell upon our heads. Our parents and our elders were our heroes and 
heroines. Perhaps we were foolish in our choice, but what were we to 
do? They told us we must practice our religious duties; they were 
severe in driving us to church; they were extremely conscientious about 
the obligations of others. But many of them did not go to church 
themselves. Many excused themselves on the flimsiest pretexts. Many 
who went to church went only as a formality; the principles of religion 
did not pervade and energize their lives. Some of us heard our fathers 
say that religion was good enough for women and children. Others of 
us were surprised that our fathers considered every duty of life fulfilled 
when they supported their wives and children and saw to it that they 
went to church. 

And these were our heroes and our ideals. If our heroes and 
heroines could get along without God, why could not we? Public educa- 
tion told us chemistry was important, as were reading and arithmetic. 
But they told us nothing or little about God and religion. Was it strange 
that we should think them of no importance? We saw much hypocrisy 
in the service of religion and we detested hypocrisy. Surely we were in 
the wrong in rejecting religion. Assuredly we were throwing away the 
costliest pearls of our lives. But it surely did not sit well for those 
who killed our respect for religion to put us in the pillory because that 
was dead in us which they had killed. 


AXITY of morals was another crime imputed to us. But “do men 
UD gather grapes from thorns or figs from thistles?” Do tropical plants 
flourish in frozen waste-lands? Or do the flowers of a pure and sound 
morality bloom in an atmosphere which is foul and fetid with the 
winds of immorality? Were we expected to reform the world? It would 
have been a noble destiny. But were we really expected to achieve it 
when our elders were daily leading the world farther away from reform? 

We heard looseness of morals praised as a manifestation of the “new 
morals.” We saw impurity in conduct justified in the press and on the 
screen. We heard and saw purity in morals laughed at as a relic which 
in some strange way had survived from a primitive age. We were taught 
in schools and especially in colleges, by professors highly regarded in the 
country, that the only true nobility was to give free rein to every 
impulse of our passions. Some even told us we were no more responsible 
for our actions than the dog who watched our house. Our parents sent 
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us to these schools; our parents spoke in an awed whisper of respect 
about the professors who taught us these things; our parents brought 
these papers and magazines into the house and preceded us to these 
movies and plays. And yet they were surprised and shocked that our 
morals tended to be loose. 

We could never see the difference between the liberties we took, and 
the liberties a man or woman took with another person’s wife or husband 
in the fiction which was called “divorce.” 

There were those who told us we were not only breaking the law 
of God, but ruining our own lives. And some of these corrected us more 
by the purity and honor of their stainless lives than by their kind words 
of reproof. They hurt us; they told us things which were not pleasant 
to hear about ourselves, and which unfortunately in too many cases we 
refused to hear. But it was reasonable for such persons to criticize the 
laxity of our morals. 

But were we expected to be much impressed by the holy horror of 
those who were doing under a euphemistic name actions as bad or worse 
than those they were so shocked to observe in us? Some of us had 
parents or older friends who practiced what they sanctimoniously called 
“birth control,” but which was the same sin of impurity which so 
alarmed them in our conduct. 

I am not saying we were without fault. We had our faults and 
many of them. But we deeply resented being blamed solely for a condi- 
tion of things which our elders had thrown around us. like some huge 
net which tripped up our steps wherever we turned. 


VEN today, as we fight and die for our country’s welfare, we are 

not being treated fairly. Attempts are made by puerile but inflam- 
matory propaganda to rouse us to personal, bitter hatred of Germans 
and Japanese. Frankly, we do not believe many of the stories which 
are told about them. Why cannot we be given credit for being willing to 
suffer and die for noble motives, out of a spirit of true patriotism, to 
make our world a place where men can live in peace with one another 
and worship their God as He deserves and their natures demand? Why 
must we be egged on to fight like ten year-old boys, or two cocks in a 
ring? Why stir up our baser passions which would rob us of the nobility 
of the cause for which we are fighting? Why must even comic strip 
personalities step entirely out of character to paint a picture of our foes 
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which we do not believe to be true, in an attempt to stir up our hatred? 

In this apology, our voice has most assuredly not been raised against 
the wonderful, exemplary parents and the self-sacrificing friends and 
relatives who have been the guiding stars in the lives of many of us. 
Their criticism, their reproofs, their offers of correction have meant 
much to us, because their lives were an inspiration and a living model of 
all that they preached. Nor do we deny the right to those to preach of 
service of God and a lofty morality, who have dedicated their lives to 
the service of God, lives illuminated by the nobility of their conduct. 

But we cannot feel that they have a right to speak of the “immoral, 
irreligious, slothful, disrespectful youth of today,” who have surrounded 
the pathway of our lives with a godless, irreverent, immoral environ- 
ment. Are they surprised that we should fall when they themselves have 
ambushed the way before us? To them we say, “Do not only tell us what 
to do. Show us how to do it.” 





Conversion Through Cooperation ——— 


When Father Constant Lievens, S.J., called the modern 
St. Francis Xavier, arrived in the province of Chota-Nagpur 
in India to work as a Missionary, he found only 50 Christians. 
The poorer classes of the country groaned under the oppression 
of landlords and money lenders who demanded as much as 70 
per cent interest on their loans. The young missionary promptly 
took up the study of law, and began to defend the natives. 
Word of his success began to spread around, and Father Lievens 
took the opportunity to interest the people in cooperative 

projects for the defense of their rights and the betterment of 
4 their economic condition. As a result of this and with God’s 
grace conversions began to take place in amazing numbers. 
Within ‘a very few months there were 300 converts. After 8 
months the number was 1500. At the end of the year it was 
2500, and four years completed found 50,000. On one tour alone 
he received 3000 into the Church, baptizing 1500 in one day 
alone, and then he had to leave 10,000 without baptism, although 
they were pleading for it. At the end of five years the number 
was 80,000, after which Father Lievens, worn out by his labors, 
collapsed and died at the early age of 37. His work was carried 
on, and today in the province of Chota-Nagpur there are 
295,802 Catholics, with almost 100 priests at work among them. 
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SKETCHED ON A BUS 





No point or plot is projected by this article. It is an eye-and-ear- 
witness account of types of people and their thought processes as of today. 





L. G. MILLER 


HE evening bus between a certain large city and a certain small 
"aw is generally quite crowded with men and women return- 
ing to their homes after the day’s work. Among them will be found 
several office girls, a few laboring men with lunch pails, a weary 
school-teacher or two and several modest tycoons of the business world, 
all of them known to each other in varying degrees of familiarity. They 
constitute a neat cross-section of toiling America. 

The last seat of the bus, which extends across the back and accom- 
modates four or (by crowding) five people, is by common consent given 
over to the men, and a large card announces that only on this favored 
seat is it allowed to indulge in the consolations of tobacco. 

Two men whom we shall call Mr. Markham and Mr. Muscovits are 
generally the first occupants of this seat, since they board the bus at 
the city terminal itself. The former is a draughtsman in a large metal 
die plant, and the latter is engaged in helping the H. B. Bernstein 
Company turn out 10,000 bomb casings each day of the fiscal year. 

“Hello, Bill,” said Mr. Markham one evening not long ago, as 
they seated themselves and spread out their legs as comfortably as may 
be in a space not exceeding 13 inches. “How are things this evening?” 


“T ain’t dead yet,” replied Bill. This is his usual response, which 
he varies occasionally by saying: “I still got my bones.” Bill then 
produced a package of Eight Brothers from one pocket, an ancient and 
highly fragrant pipe from another, and put some of the former into 
the latter with due care and solemnity. He then tamped the tobacco 
down with a somewhat grimy thumb, replaced the Eight Brothers into 
his pocket, looked about his person for a match, and having found one, 
lit his pipe with every evidence of satisfaction. 

Mr. Markham meanwhile took a cigar from his vest pocket which 
he proceeded to pass beneath his nose with much pleasurable antic- 
ipation. He then carefully moistened its tip, placed it in his mouth, and 
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after considerable search for a match, found one and lit his cigar with 
a comfortable sigh. 


HE bus had not reached the moment of departure as yet, and 
1. the two men watched the people come and go in the bus depot with 
considerable interest. They examined with particular attention the 
passengers who at intervals entered their bus. Some of them were 
regular commuters, and they greeted these with varying degrees of 
warmth. 

“Good evening, Miss Buskin.” 

“Good evening,” says Miss Buskin. “Nice evening, ain’t it?” And 
having thus disposed of the amenities, Miss Buskin flounces into a seat, 
puts a fresh stick of gum into her mouth, and immediately becomes 
immersed in the latest issue of Photoplay. 

The driver of the bus now proceeded to take up the tickets. 

“Evenin’ Dave,” said Bill and Mr. Markham, as they presented 
their commutation books. 

“Evenin, boys,” said the driver. 

“Big crowd tonight,” Mr. Markham ventured. 

Yeah,” said Dave, as he punched the little square of cardboard. 
“Crowds are all bigger these days.” 

“Lots of people are putting up their cars on account of the tire 
situation, that’s why, I guess.” 

“Sure,” said Dave. “Hope they don’t all do it, though, otherwise 
we'll have to begin to ride them on the roof.” 

“R,” commented Bill. “You don’t catch me riding on the roof of 
this jaloppy. Not if I know it, you don’t. 

The driver returned to his seat, started the motor, and with a grind- 
ing of gears starts the bus on its way. After a few blocks a man 
boarded it whom we shall call Mr. Aloys Schweigert. 

“You're right on time tonight, Dave,” said Mr. Schweigert, as 
he presented his ticket. Dave nodded his head, and Mr. Schweigert 
made for the back seat like a homing pigeon. He was a portly gentleman, 
with a distinguished air which might have belonged to a bank presi- 
dent. In reality, Mr. Schweigert is a bartender. 

“Hello, Aloys,” Mr. Markham and Mr. Muscovits greeted him. 

“Evening, gents,” said Mr. Schweigert, as he eased himself into 
a space which otherwise might have afforded room for two people. He 
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then produced a cigarette and lit it, and having done so, proceeded to 
unfold his evening newspaper. Across the front page a streamer head- 
line proclaimed that two more Allied warships had been sunk. 

“Looks bad, don’t it, Aloys?” said Bill. 

“Very bad, very bad.” said Mr. Schweigert. “I don’t like the looks 
of things at all, and that’s the truth.” 

“What I want to know,” went on Bill, “is why don’t the govern- 
ment do something ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Schweigert. “You take all those planes the factories 
are turning out. Why don’t they take about 2000 of them planes and 
bomb the daylights out of those Japs? That would fix them.” 

Bill and Mr. Markham nodded their heads gravely. 

“T don’t know what they’re thinking of down there in Washington,” 
went on Mr. Schweigert. “Don’t they want to win this war or what?” 

“Tt’s the money interests, that’s what it is,” said Bill, darkly. “It’s 
the bankers, I tell you. They don’t stand to lose no money. They 
know what side their bread is buttered on.” And Bill spread his legs 
and spat on the floor with an air of supreme disgust. 

“Well [ll tell you what it is,” said Mr. Markham. “I’m not saying 
that money isn’t responsible for a lot. But what I do say is this, our 
boys in the army and navy are doing a swell job. You take Australia, 
now. We’ve got our planes there, with American boys to fly them, and 
those boys are shooting down Jap airships like you and I would smack 
a fly. That’s what I call good work.” 


T THIS moment the bus stopped again, and several passengers got 
A on. One was a young mother with a child of about six. She sat 
down in one of the last seats with her little boy in her lap. Next to her 
was a lady of uncertain years who apparently was trying hard by 
artificial means to arrest the ravages of time on her face. This lady 
at once began to take a close interest in the young mother and her child. 

“Oh, isn’t he darling,” she cooed, looking at the child with her 
head on one side. The young mother blushed appreciatively and said 
nothing. 

“What's the dear little fellow’s name?” 

“Robert Emmett.” 

“How perfectly adorable! How are you, Robert Emmett?” said 
the middle-aged lady, waggling her fingers. “Is you a good boy? Does 
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you love your pretty mamma?” 

Robert Emmett gazed stolidly at his new friend, apparently un- 
impressed either by her looks or her manner of address. 

“He has such wonderfully blue eyes and such lovely curls, hasn’t he? 
My, you should feel proud to have such a fine child.” 

Robert Emmett’s mother undoubtedly was proud, but at the moment 


her pride was obscured by her embarrassment, especially since the 
fulsome praise of the middle-aged lady was spoken in a tone that was 
audible to all the passengers on the bus, some of whom turned around 
and regarded her with interest. As for Robert Emmett himself, he 
calmly turned his back and gazed around the bus as if in search of 
something more interesting. But the middle-aged lady was undaunted. 

“My! Aren’t you strong and big! Aren’t you the handsome fellow! 
Kitchy kitchy koo!” This was too much for Robert Emmett. He cast 
a look of disdain upon the middle-aged lady, and buried his face in his 
mother’s dress. 

As for Mr. Markham, Mr. Muscovits, and Mr. Schweigert, they 
had begun to manifest signs of acute disgust and discomfort at this 
little drama, every word of which they had been forced to hear. Mr. 
Markham cleared his throat and gazed out of the window. Mr. Mus- 
covits spat between his legs and reached into his pocket for his Eight 
Brothers. 

Their embarrassment was increased when Robert Emmett suddenly 
turned around in his seat and discovered them. For some reason, he 
found them very interesting, and proceeded to fix each of them in turn 
with a long and intense scrutiny. Just when they had reached the 
last limit of endurance, Robert Emmett spoke, and his remark was not 
a comforting one. Conversation in the bus had died down, and his 
childish voice was heard by all. Pointing at Mr. Muscovits, Robert 
Emmett said : 

“Go home and wash behind your ears!” 

Mr. Muscovits’ face assumed the color of beets. Mr. Markham 
and Mr. Schweigert laughed, but they kept a wary eye on Robert 
Emmett. The young mother blushed and gave her son a little shake 
of admonition. The middle-aged lady laughed discreetly. The bus rolled 
on into the dusk, and what happened to the passengers thereafter is no 
further concern of ours because our own destination had been reached. 
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The Canon: Memento of the Dead 
F. A. BRUNNER 


It has been supp sed that this Memento, like that of the 
living, represents the formulary of names recited by the deacon 
while the priest at the altar continued the prayers of the canon 
of the Mass. In the ancient church of Alexandria the entire 
list of both living and dead was read before the consecration, 
in other churches of the east, notably Antioch, regularly after 
it. The Roman usage is a kind of compromise, prompted in 
part, no doubt, by practical reasons, for the recital probably 
required a good deal of time. In the canon as we now find it 
in the Missal, the memento of the dead immediately precedes 
the second catalog of saints commemorated in the Nobis quoque 
peccatoribus. 
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“Be mindful also, O Lord, of thy servants, men and 
women, who have gone before us, signed with the seal 
of faith, and sleep the sleep of peace, N. and N. (here 
the priest makes a gesture similar to that made at the 
memento of the living: he folds his hands and pauses 
to recall those deceased whom he wishes specially to 
commend to God. Then he continues:) To them, O 
Lord, and to all who rest in Christ grant, we pray, a 
place of refreshment, light and peace. Through the same 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 
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Notes: 


The dead who are listed in the Memento must have ful- 
filled two conditions: they must have been equipped with the 
saving sign of faith, that is, the character of Baptism; and 
they must have departed this life at peace with the Church. 
But no soul suffering in Purgatory is excepted from the prayer, 
for the Mass is not the exclusive possession of a few chosen 
souls. From its benefits none are excluded except those who 
are damned in everlasting hell-fire. 

In our prayer for the dead, however, there is little thought 
of pain. The words of the memento speak of hope. To die is 
not to cease to be, it is to sleep. Death is but slumber. Though 
the departed have disappeared from our sight, they have not 
disappeared from the sight of God. In the intimacy of our 
communion with Him we join those whom He has hidden in 
His heart, and what more efficacious converse can there be 
than the converse which binds together the living and the 
dead in the embrace of God’s love? 
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THE MIRACLE OF OBERAMMERGAU 





One of the wonders of the world, before the war doomed the world 
and its wonders, was the great Passion Play. The result of a vow, it may 
inspire the restoration of similar religious faith in our present need. 





J. SCHAEFER 


| ae was no moon that night. And the little village of Ammer- 
gau, already lying in the shadow of the great Kofelberg, was now 
completely shrouded in darkness. But a much blacker shadow was hang- 
ing over the peaceful little mountain village — the shadow of the Black 
Death. The villagers had long since gone to rest. Not all, however, 
could seek rest these nights. If a sharp observer were to look closely 
enough he would discern dark objects moving measuredly up and down 
on each side of the village — sentinels guarding their homes against 
the plague-infested world beyond the mountains. There was one such 
observer. He had slipped over the brow of the Kofelberg that evening 
and waited in a clump of trees for nightfall. One could endure separa- 
tion from loved ones for a time — but no power on earth could keep 
him from seeing his wife and family for a last few moments, to spend 
his last hours in their arms. 

He slipped down the hill without a sound. It was a great feat for a 
sick man. But his was the strength, the cunning of love. There was no 
challenge from a sentry, for he knew his way perfectly — up the river 
bed into the village, down a side street. A muffled knock at a back-door, 
a startled cry of joy from a woman as she opened it, an ardent em- 
brace — and Ammergau was doomed. 

The Black Death had broken through her natural barriers, had 
finally eluded all the careful efforts at quarantine. Several days later 
the unfortunate villager who had been working in a neighboring city, 
was carried away by the plague—and with him forty of his fellow 
townsmen. The simple Bavarian villagers gathered together in their 
Church imploring God to spare them. But day by day the death toll 
grew until almost a hundred had succumbed. The chief-men of the 
village assembled in council. Their homely medicines had failed, even 
God seemed to have abandoned them. In their desperation they could 
think of but one other remedy —a religious vow. 
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Once more the poor villagers gathered in their little Church. There, 
before the altar they vowed that if God would remove the plague from 
them they would perform every ten years the drama of the Passion and 
Death of Our Lord. Strange vow! A vow which only a people border- 
ing on despair could formulate !— God heard their prayers. There were 
no more deaths from the Black Death. 


The very next year, 1634, the simple Bavarian villagers paid the 
first installment of their vow — the first enacting of the Oberammergau 
Passion Play. Since that first performance the villagers of Oberam- 
mergau have fulfilled their vow thirty times. There have been times 
when war and other diffiulties postponed the fulfillment — but when 
the crisis passed the Oberammergauers remembered their vow. (There 
was no performance in 1940 due to the European conditions.) 


ASSION plays, once common and popular throughout Europe, had 
} een disappeared from the continent by 1634, and had taken 
their last stand in Catholic Bavaria. Like other miracle and mystery- 
plays they had adopted the tone of the times— and the moral tone of 
the Reformation centuries was anything but conducive to a devout 
representation of the Passion. In fact, the original text of the Oberam- 
mergau play is a very imperfect, unartistic, even crude and realistic 
drama. Along with the sacred characters were introduced Lucifer and 
Beelzebub, as well as symbolic characters representing the virtues and 
vices, and other anomalies. Judas, for instance, was represented in an 
almost comic role. His hanging was performed by Beelzebub who, after 
cutting the traitor down, escorted him to hell. 


Because of the many crudities and patent irreverences in the Bavarian 
Passion plays, all, even that of Oberammergau, were suppressed after 
1800. It was only after great anxiety and a strong “lobby” with the 
young Prince Ludwig that the King of Bavaria was prevailed upon to 
allow the performance of 1810. The play was completely revised by 
Dom Othmar Weiss of the neighboring Benedictine monastery of Ettal ; 
Lucifer and Beelzebub and their cohorts were omitted; the text in 
general was made more conformable to the scripture narrative; and 
Rochus Dedler, the village school-master and organist, wrote the beauti- 
ful music which accompanies the Passion Play even today. 

It was not until 1850, however, that the ‘touch of a master’s hand’ 
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was put to the play. Father Daisenberger had two years before been 
appointed pastor of the little Bavarian mountain village. He threw him- 
self heart and soul into the interests of his people. And his chief life’s 
work was the final revision of the famous Passion Play and the training 
of these simple village-folk to portray their play in a reverent and 
artistic fashion. He trained each of the leading actors individually, and 
wrote special plays for the exercise of their talents during the nine years 
between performances. And at his urging the village set about to con- 
struct a theatre where the play might be properly performed. Formerly 
it had been played in the church-yard. 

A famous actor and world-famous critic, Edward Devrient, was 
present at the 1850 performance. To him and to Mrs. Anna Hewitt — 
whose book An Art Student in M unich, 1853, contains a beautiful de- 
scription of the play—is due the credit of discovering and making 
known to the world the Oberammergau Passion Play. Since the 1860 
performance the Passion Play has been one of the principle objects of 
tourist interest and curiosity in Europe. And many a time has the 
famous line of Goldsmith been verified in Oberammergau: “Fools, who 
came to scoff, remained to pray.” 


HE tourist comes upon Oberammergau of a sudden. Nestling 

in a beautiful valley and encircled by a group of the lesser 
peaks of the Bavarian Alps it strikes the eye with that unexpectedness 
which always lends charm to an already beautiful object. The largest 
of the peaks surrounding the village is the Kofel which rises 2,000 feet 
above the town. On its summit the villagers have planted a huge cross — 
a reminder to them of their vow and an assurance of God’s blessing 
on the town. 

Despite the popularity of the Passion Play, Oberammergau is but a 
little more than twice as large as it was three hundred years ago. It now 
numbers 2,300 inhabitants. The villagers, unaffected by celebrity, retain 
the ancient traditions and customs of their ancestors. They still wear 
their distinctive, picturesque dress; still fresco the white cement walls 
of their homes with quaint and homely phrases; and still pass on their 
trades from father to son. For this reason it is that the majority of the 
inhabitants are artists. 

Oberammergau not only owes the preservation of its Passion Play 
to the Benedictine monks of the monastery of Ettal, but their genius as 
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well. For the monks were master wood-carvers, and they taught their 
art to the children of the simple mountain-villagers. Since their first 
lessons at the hands of the Benedictines, the Ammergauers have ex- 
panded their genius, many of them becoming expert sculptors, painters, 
etchers and potterers. With the rising popularity of the Passion Play, 
Oberammergau art products have likewise become famous throughout 
the world. The monastery of Ettal has long since been suppressed. But 
the villagers have founded an Art Academy to nourish and perfect the 
genius first planted in them by the monks. 


HE people of Oberammergau live for their play. The play-year 

itself is one of intense excitement and activity and when the great 
year has passed they spend the intervening years in dreaming of the 
past performances and preparing for the one to come, each one hoping 
that one of the major parts will fall to his or her lot. 

On December 21st of the year preceding the performance of the 
Play the village council of forty-five men assembles to choose the cast 
for the coming performance. They first attend Mass in a body. Only 
after asking the assistance of God to Whom they once made their vow 
do they proceed to choose those who are to fulfill it. There are few 
requirements placed on the actors save those of fitness and dramatic 
ability. All the actors, of course, must be members of the village; each 
one must be of unimpeachable character; the women playing the major 
roles must be unmarried; while the fortunate girl chosen to be the 
Blessed Mother must be unengaged as well. The villagers tell the story 
of one impatient lass whom not even the dignity of playing the sublime 
part of the Virgin could restrain. In the year before a performance of 
the play she became engaged three times and as often broke the 
engagement. 

When the parts have been chosen and assigned practice begins 
immediately. The players must memorize their parts, the chorus and 
orchestra perfect their music, and crowds of from three to five hundred 
characters be taught to move swiftly and easily about the stage. Ober- 
ammergau is busy — and happy — during those days. 


N THIS age of speed and condensation (when even a man’s reading 
must be digested for him) it seems almost too much to ask of an 
audience to sit through eight hours of entertainment, no matter how 
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interesting it may be. But every tenth year crowds from all over the 
world have flocked to Oberammergau during the four summer months 
and gazed spellbound at the unfolding of the great drama. Twice a week 
during the “run,” the eighteen acts and twenty-five tableaux of the 
Passion Play unfold before audiences as different in creed as Catholic 
and Protestant, Moslem and Jew, all united, however, in the rapt, 
respectful attention they pay to the sacred drama. 

Except for the one hour intermission for dinner, the Passion Play 
is unbroken in sequence from beginning to end. For a chorus of mixed 
voices, performing the identical office of the chorus in the old Greek 
plays and supported by an orchestra, introduces each act and tableau, 
explaining by their song and gestures the connection of the tableaux 
with the drama. The music, written in 1814 by Rochus Dedler, the 
Ammergau schoolmaster, is German in style. In many parts it is sub- 
lime and by a simple genius it unerringly grasps the atmosphere of each 
change of emotion in the play. The Hosanna music, for instance, played 
upon Our Lord’s entry into Jerusalem, is a stirring, almost military 
march; while the soft strains played during parts of the Last Supper 
suggest to each listener the reverence he should feel at that sacred 
moment. 

The tableaux, one or several of which precede each act of the Passion 
Play, are not mere attempts at beautiful pageantry. They are an integral 
part of the play. For they portray in living statuesque pictures the 
intimate connection between the Old and New Testaments, between 
the chosen people and the Messias whose act of Redemption is being 
dramatized. Each tableau represents an action or figure of the Old 
Testament which prefigures or typifies the act of Redemption to be 
dramatized a few minutes later on the stage. At times as many as three 
hundred characters take part in these tableaux, each one remaining 
perfectly immobile while for several minutes the chorus explains the 
meaning of the group. 

The eighteen acts of the play portray the whole story of the Passion. 
The play begins with the joyful, triumphant scene of Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, carries the spectator through the mingled 
tender, sacred and moving events of Passion week to the Crucifixion, 
and concludes, as it began, in triumph, with the Ascension of Christ 
into heaven. It would be impossible to grasp the spirit of these simple 
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villagers as they act their sacred play, or even to describe adequately 
the procession of tableaux and acts as they unfold before the fascinatea 
spectators. But perhaps a short review of the play will aid in under- 
standing the effect this great drama has on the actors themselves and 
on the millions of spectators who have been fortunate enough to wit- 
ness it. 


CANNON booms from the hill high above the village. Down be- 
A low in the village-church the actors of the Passion Play kneel 
while their pastor chants the Mass, and distributes to each of them Holy 
Communion. . . . Two hours later the cannon booms again. As if by 
magic, within the large semi-open theatre, the murmuring of voices 
ceases, the expectant spectators watch eagerly the huge curtain in front 
of the main stage. At the front of the stage the hidden orchestra strikes 
up the opening piece. . . . Behind the great curtain the first scene 
of the Passion Play is in progress—an act performed for the eyes 
of God alone. Over five hundred villagers, now dressed in their strik- 
ing costumes, are kneeling again; again their pastor leads their prayer 
—the prayer of dedication and petition, the Our Father. 

After two introductory tableaux— Adam and Eve being driven 
from Paradise and the adoration of the cross, erected before the gates 
of the lost Paradise — representing its theme, Redemption from sin 
through the cross of Christ, the Passion Play enters upon the dramatiza- 
tion of that climactic week of the most climactic life ever lived. From 
the very beginning the spector’s interest, even his deepest emotions are 
aroused, for the play opens with the touching leave-taking of Son from 
Mother who once consented to His birth, now consenting to His death. 

With the solemn entry into Jerusalem and the indignant driving 
of the sellers from the temple a note of majesty and triumph is in- 
serted into the play, the last triumph until the triumph of Calvary. 
The events of the next few days in the play all lead up to and con- 
verge in Christ’s last will to His loved ones, that grand climax, the 
miracle of “This is My Body: This is My Blood.” The spectator wishes 
that he could watch this loving scene for hours, but the great drama 
must hurry on — through the sorrowful, bitter moments of Gethsemani ; 
the dreadful, almost repulsive scenes of the mockery by Herod, the 
Scourging, the crowning with thorns, the choice of Barabbas — to the 
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moment when from hundreds of throats thunders the sentence of a 
nation: “Crucify Him! Crucify Him!’ — And the man-forsaken God 
takes up His cross and labors up His lonely way of love — to Calvary. 

No tableau precedes the crucifixion scene. Instead the orchestra 
plays softly a deep, sorrowful piece. While from behind the curtain 
the spectator can hear the pounding of hammer upon nails and the 
half-suppressed moans of one in agony. The curtain is drawn reveal- 
ing the two thieves already raised aloft. The soldiers, boldly encour- 
. aged by the mocking priests and Pharisees, now raise the cross on 
which the Christ is fastened. Lasting more than twenty minutes, this 
scene is a very dramatic and realistic one, portraying in all their power 
and contrast the tense moments of Calvary — the last words of universal 
forgiveness and universal love, the mockery of the Jews, and the death 
of Christ. . . . “Consummatum est!’”— The Redemption has been 
accomplished! The earth echoes those tremendous words in a shatter- 
ing earthquake ; and mankind, in the person of the centurion, is forced 
to confess, “This was indeed the Son of God.” 


O APPLAUSE follows a performance of the Passion Play. Ap- 
plause is unnecessary, it would seem incongruous after such a 
performance. For the drama is too sacred, and emotions, too deep for 
the expression of mere applause, have been aroused. The millions of 
spectators who have flocked every ten years to this little Bavarian Vil- 
lage attest to the artistic value of the play. And the fabulous offers 
made to the simple villagers both by European and American Motion 
Picture Companies to portray their drama for the screen confirm the 
evidence of these millions of spectators. But the mission of the people 
of Oberammergau is not a mere artistic one. Theirs is a special mission 
in the world of today: 
“Praise be to God! He hath this vale created 
To show to man the glory of His name; 
And these wide hills the Lord hath consecrated, 
Where He His love eternal may proclaim.” 
(Father Daisenberger) 
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The Doctor’s Misjudgment 


E. F. MILLer 


Father John Lonergan was taking dinner at the Rawleys. 
Dr. Joel Rawley, the son, was a young fellow, freshly gradu- 
ated in psychiatry from the university, full of strange ideas, 
and weak in the religion of his forefathers. Mrs. inemicen the 
mother was a saint. 

In the course of the evening the conversation veered 
around to faith—the faith that a person can have today in 
spite of the innumerable evil influences of indifference and 
wordliness that lie about on all sides. There were some in the 
company who maintained that a living faith was passé. There 
were others who held that it could be found in the present age 
as it was found in every age since the time of Christ. Father 
Lonergan was of the latter group. 

“T knew a lady once,” he said, “who made a vow when she 
was twenty-one years old to say the rosary every day until 
her death. I believe that that is an example of a living faith.” 

There was a smile on Dr. Rawley’s face. “Not at all, 
father,” he said. “Mere neuroticism. Your lady had a touch 
of religious fanaticism which in our profession is called 
neuroticism.” 

“This lady was no neurotic,” responded the priest. 

“If she was so free with her vows, she must have been a 
neurotic. People don’t do such things nowadays. That is, real 
people with real faith. They stick to the essentials.” 

“TI repeat,” countered Father Lonergan, “this woman was 
no neurotic or fanatic.” 

“Alright, let’s test it. You describe her for me, and I'll 
show you where the aberration comes in. Does she run to 
novenas and all that? Describe her to me.” 

“You really want me to describe her?” 

“T do.” 


“Well, to tell the truth about the matter, it isn’t necessary 
for me to describe her. You know her quite well yourself. You 
see, she’s your mother.” 
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Side G lances 7 by The Bystander 








Here is a record of what we believe in as necessary or highly useful 
for the winning of the war, both in a material and in a spiritual sense. 
If we are guilty of repetition, now and hereafter throughout the 
period of the war, it shall not disturb us. Repetition is the mother of 
all learning, and if we ever needed to learn cretain things, we need 
it now. To us can be applied the principle enunciated for fliers by 
Charles Lindbergh: “If you need a parachute and haven’t got one, you'll 
never need one again.” We need to learn certain things; if we don’t 
learn them we’ll never be in a position to be able to learn them again. 

© 

We believe that, in a material sense, few things are more important 
than universal cooperation in the buying of defense bonds and stamps. 
The reasons behind this are almost selfish enough to destroy the ele- 
ment of sacrifice in so doing. The greatest danger to a country in time 
of war, when millions are being spent for munitions and when few of 
the customary civilian goods are any longer being produced, is inflation. 
Inflation is no mysterious bugaboo. It comes about in this way: Shortages 
of goods inevitably raise prices (even when a determined effort is made 
to control or fix prices by the government). The rising prices are due 
to the fact that people with plenty of money will bid against one another 
for the few goods that remain on the market. Thus if a hundred people 
are looking for a typewriter and there is only one to be had, one person 
may bid as high as a thousand dollars for it, if he has plenty of money. 
So with everything else. The result will be that a thousand dollars will 
buy only as much as a hundred dollars did in normal times. Of course 
to check this the government freezes scarce articles, or fixes prices on 
them. Still human nature, with its wants and needs, remains, and its ability 
to bid high for ordinary things must be temporarily stayed. This can 
be done by the investing of every penny one owns above what is needed 
for necessary things, in the war effort. Thus munitions-making is 
financed. When the war is over, the money invested will be returned 
to the people. Then the factories will work at full capacity to produce 
civilian goods, people will have the money to buy them, and the taxes 
that will be necessary to liquidate the government’s debts will be col- 
lectible on a huge volume of business—a volume greater than ever 
known in the country before. Therefore we believe that for your own 
sake, for the sake of winning the war, for the sake of prosperity after 
the war, every citizen should put every penny he can into Defense 
Bonds and Stamps. 

© 

We believe that, in a spiritual sense, the people of the country are 
still not doing enough praying. This is a deliberate opinion resulting 
from a recently completed six thousand mile missionary trip about 
the country. Extra voluntary prayer does not seem to be one of the 
outstanding wartime activities of the people —even, in many places, of 
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Catholic people. Evening devotions are as sparsely attended as before 
the war. Week day Masses are offered before the usual faithful “hand- 
ful” of people. We visited dozens of churches during the day in various 
sections of the country, and seldom found more than one or two 
persons kneeling before the Blessed Sacrament in prayer. All this is 
not good. No one would think that we Catholics believe that prayer 
is the infallible answer to all needs, that the greater the need, the more 
intense and persevering should be our prayers! No one would think, 
either, that we Catholics believe that our country is passing through 
the greatest danger of its history. If you who read this have been doing 
nothing extra, at least join the “Visit for Victory” club. The 
Liguorian Pamphlet Office will provide you and your friends, for ten 
cents a copy, with booklets containing a seven-minute visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament for each day of the month. Form a group of eight or 
ten persons who will take up this practice, thus combining your in- 
dividual daily visits into a holy hour of prayer, and keep it going at 
least till the end of the war! 
© 

We believe that, both in a material and a spiritual sense, there is 
not yet enough “spirit of sacrifice” in the hearts of the people. There 
is entirely too much talk and thought about beating the priorities, stor- 
ing up scarce articles, getting ahead of one’s neighbor in acquiring the 
last of some luxury available, in general, of escaping sacrifice by fair 
means or foul. Those who escape it by foul means will form an army 
of new profiteers, bootleggers, and racketeers, and they will be about as 
deserving of victory in the war as a gangster of his freedom. But 
even those who succeed in escaping sacrifice by fair means, eg., by 
getting the jump on one’s neighbor, by anticipating shortages, etc., are 
not going to help the victory drive, but are going to impede it. They 
are the ones who make necessary an army of officials to insure a just 
and equitable administration of priority laws, thus diverting man power 
and brain power from the more necessary tasks at hand. But above 
all, they are the ones who are lacking in the spiritual stature and strength 
of character that the winning of a war needs. We are fighting for 
democracy, which means we are fighting for justice, charity, fairness, 
among ourselves and among all peoples. We need to exercise all these 
virtues, even while we fight, to be worthy of a victory in the end. 

© 

We believe that, finally, we need less hatred in our hearts. We be- 
lieve this, despite the speeches that are being made and the articles 
that are being written in which it is said that to win the war we have 
to hate our enemies—to hate the Germans and the Japanese and the 
Italians. We need less of such talk; we need none of it; we need the 
opposite. We need to realize that even though for the moment it is 
necessary to fight violently and valiantly against armies arrayed, our 
ultimate aim is to save our enemies from their own follies and to give 
peace back to the world, including the Germans, the Japanese and the 
Italians. 
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Catholic 
Anecdotes .j........ 


THE PERFECT GIFT 


Dorine the children’s Mass on Easter Sunday of this year 
in a Catholic Church which we know a soldier happened to 
occupy a place immediately behind the second grade youngsters. 

No sooner had he entered the pew when a tiny girl left her 
place, approached the soldier, and slipped something into his 
hand. Then she returned to her place, her little face wreathed 
in smiles. 

Afterwards the Sister in charge asked the little girl whether 
the soldier was a relative or a friend. 

“No,” she replied, “I don’t even know him.” 

“Well, why did you go up to him, then?” 

“Sister, I went up to him and said: ‘Soldier boy, here’s my 


shiniest, best rosary. You pray on it, and the Blessed Mother 
will protect you.’ ” 


CHOICE OF TWO HEAVENS 


YOUNG man, according to an old story, had completed his 
medical studies at the University of Padua, and was filled with 
anxiety about passing the state examination which was required 
before he could be licensed to practice his profession. 
Through an acquaintance, he learned that there was a 
miraculous crucifix at Florence, which, if one prayed before it, 
would signify whether or not one’s prayers were heard. 

The young man hastened to find this crucifix, and kneeling 
before it, prayed as follows: 

“Oh Lord, please grant that I may pass this important 
examination. For the sake of my parents, who have sacrificed 
much for me, grant that I may be successful.” 

To his great joy, the head of the figure on the Cross bowed 
assent to his request. The young man then prayed: 
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“O Lord, grant that I may have a rich and successful prac- 
tice, and that I may rise to great heights in my profession.” 

Again the Sacred Head bowed in consent. The courage of 
the young man grew, and he continued his prayer: 

“O Lord, bless me with a good family, brilliant children, 
and a long life to see them prosperous in their own lives!” To 
this request also the Sacred Head bowed consent. 

Nothing now seemed lacking to his future joy, and so the 
happy young man closed his prayer with one last request: 

“O Lord, grant that after a ripe old age, I may die a peace- 
ful death and be received into heaven.” But this time there was 
no movement of the figure on the cross. Instead, a low, sad voice 
whispered : 

“My son, there is only one heaven. If you choose to have 
yours here on earth, you shall not have it hereafter.” 


PERFECT RETORT 


TEACHER in one of our schools once asked a little boy: 

“If you were the only one in the world, would Our Lord 
die for you?” 

“No!” came back the immediate answer. 

“Why not?” asked the teacher, taken somewhat aback. 


“Because,” said the little boy, “there would be nobody to 
kill Him.” . 


tCOSTLY ALTERNATIVES 


I IS said that the statesman, Gladstone, shortly after his mar- 
riage, said to his wife one day: 

“My dear, as a member of the government, I am in pos- 
session of important state and party secrets. Now I am going 
to give you a choice in this matter.” 

“And what will the choice be?” asked his wife. 

“Simply this: Shall I tell you nothing, and leave you free 
to say everything, or shall I tell you everything, and leave you 
free to say nothing?” 

It was a hard thing for any woman to decide, but it is said 
that Mrs. Gladstone chose the latter alternative— and faith- 
fully lived up to it. 
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HEEDING THE WORD 


HE Abbot Bisarion had a robe, a little mantle, and a book 
of the Gospels. One day he gave away his robe so that the 
corpse of a poor man could be buried decently. He then met a 
poor man, and give him his mantle as protection against the 
cold. But even this did not satisfy him. He met another poor 
man and out of compassion sold his Bible and gave him the 
money. 

His disciple Dulas wondered at this great charity, but 
Bisarion explained it thus: 

“T had no choice but to act as I did, for was not my Bible 
always saying to me: ‘Sell what thou hast, and give it to the 





poor. 


A 


999 


THE UNIVERSAL MOTHER 


MISSIONARY traveling in Asia Minor found himself in the 
same car with three Mohammedan women. One of them carried 
a sleeping baby, which soon awoke from the jolting of the 
vehicle and began to cry. 

To help the embarrassed mother and soothe the fretful child, 
the priest drew from his pocket a little lead ring and gave it to 
the infant to play with. As he did so, a little medal of the 
Blessed Virgin fell from his pocket. 

One of the women picked it up, and as soon as they saw 
what it was, they began to cry out: 

“Sitti Mariam, (Lady Mary), give us medals of Sitti 
Mariam!” 

“And what will you do with them, if I give them to you,” 
asked the missionary. 

“Do not fear that we will dishonor them,” said the women. 
“We will wear them, because Sitti Mariam will protect us.” 





Magnificent is the Word 


On his travels Lorenzo the Magnificent, one time ruler of 
the republic of Florence, always carried with him the following 
retinue: a chaplain, a house steward, two secretaries, two sing- 





‘ers, a sculptor, a barber, two valets, a butler, five crossbowmen, 


ten grooms, an equerry, a cook and a kitchen boy. 
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Feast Days in June 


The Church calendar is a powerful means of keeping Catholics 
mindful of important truths in their religion. The month of June is 
particularly felicitous in this regard. 

On the first of June the Church celebrates (this year) the feast 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Mediatrix of all graces. In all the 
Masses that shall be read and in the breviary that shall be said on 
that day the wonderful truth will again be relayed that God has put 
all the heaven's treasures in His Mother’s hands. It will be a reminder 
to Catholics to pray to Mary in all their needs, for as their Mother 
she cannot forget them, and as the Mediatrix of all graces she has 
the power to help them. 

On the Fourth of June the Church celebrates the feast of Corpus 
Christi, or the feast of the Blessed Sacrament. Catholics will be 
reminded on that day of the central dogma of their Faith — the Holy 
Eucharist, and they will be led to approach the sacred table more 
frequently in order that Our Lord may take up His residence in 
their hearts. 

On the twelfth of June the Church celebrates the feast of the 
Sacred Heart. It is well-known to all Catholics how the Saviour 
appeared to St. Margaret Mary many years ago and showed her His 
Heart burning with love for man. The feast of the Sacred Heart has 
been instituted to bring to the divine Heart a return of love and 
affection from human hearts. 

On the twenty-first of June the Church celebrates the feast of 
Our Mother of Perpetual Help. The words Perpetual Help speak 
for themselves. All of us need help, spiritual help and material help ; 
and we need it all the time. The Church reminds us that we have 
such help by giving us the feast of Our Mother of Perpetual Help. 

Lastly, on the twenty-ninth of June the Church celebrates the 
feast of the two great apostles and martyrs, Peter and Paul. Here 
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are given to us two men who possessed all the weaknesses that we 
ourselves possess. The one was a denier of Christ, and the other 
was a persecutor of Christ. Each one knew the sorrow of partings, 
of discouragements, of mental and bodily suffering. Yet they became 
great saints. On the twenty-ninth of June we shall be given the 
opportunity not only of asking their assistance in our own troubles, 
but of gaining strength from their example. We shall cry out with 


St. Augustine: “Others have been able to become saints; so also 
shall we.” 


France’s New Law 


France has a law in operation (since her fall) which has for its 
purpose the creation of bigger families. It is not the case of a civil 
law against the natural law, nor the case of a law that would try to 
enforce the immoralities of the Margaret Sangerites, like planned 
parenthood. It is Christian in its implications. 

This law encourages large families, providing bonuses for such; 
offers loans to farm families; puts a tax on bachelors and childless 
families (after two years of marriage) ; establishes maternity homes. 
The emphasis is away from planned parenthood even though there 
is as much poverty in France as there is in any other country, and 
certainly as much distress. 

The point to be made here is: No country will be saved from the 
ravages of dictators merely because it is a country of large families. 
But it may be saved because the large families afford a proof to the 
heavens that those terrible crimes against the family about which 
so much is written and said these days are not being committed. A 
small nation of sturdy and moral people have in the past and can 
in the present defeat a much larger nation whose — are given 
over to immorality. 

The law that France has passed in her weakness should be an 
example for other nations in their strength. Even though there be 
no union of church and state, the government can at least show itself 
to be on the side of God; it can at least uphold the church in her 
struggle to promote morality. Perhaps, then, there won’t be such 


debacles as it has been the fate of France to endure. Perhaps there 
won't even be wars. 
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Our Defenses 


No military secret is being divulged when the word is given that 
our west coast is bristling with the implements of defense. There are 
anti-aircraft guns sticking their innocent-looking nozzles out of the 
ground in unnumbered places; there are balloon barages guarding 
important areas and centers; there are airplanes, cannon and soldiers 
from northern Washington to southern California. 

Some say that still more must be done, that not a loophole must 
be left open for an attack on our shores. We all agree with that. 

But is enough being done to enlist the only powers that can make 
us ultimately victorious, not only in the retention of our land, but 
also in the retention of those virtues which can make the possession 
of our land worth while? Victory without justice and charity, purity 
and self-control, is vain. We must put ourselves on the side of God. 
We must use those weapons that God has fashioned and against 
which no mere earthly gun or bomb can be victorious. 

The Mass is the first weapon. It is infinite in its power. It has 
God for its center. It is within the reach of all. 

Holy Communion is a second weapon. It is the divine alchemy 
that makes man like unto God. 

It is sad to have to report that many churches are still near to 
emptiness while Mass is being celebrated on weekday mornings. It 
is amazing to behold altar railings almost empty of Communicants 
although Christ is there each morning waiting for His friends to 
come to and receive Him. 

If God is with us, no one can be against us and conquer us. But 
having God on our side, or rather, ourselves being on God’s side 
means more than the mere assertion. It means doing, not talking. 

Daily Mass and Communion is the Catholic way of doing. 


June Weddings 


June is the popular month for weddings. Sad it is that some young 
ladies will have to languish in waiting before they can kneel before 
the altar with their beloved at their side, for war is no regarder of 
love. But others will be more fortunate, and June will be for them 
the big month of their life. To the former we would preach patience 
and prayer; to the latter we would repeat the words of St. Paul. 
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“Let wives be subject to their husbands as not to the Lord; be- 

cause a husband is head of the wife, just as Christ is head of the 

Church, being himself savior of the body. But just as the Church 

is subject to Christ, so also let wives be to their husbands in all 

things.” 

St. Paul’s advice to new wives and old cannot be improved on. 
But the daily paper the other day gave a few warnings to new wives 
and old which it might be well to include here. 


“Do not become all mother and no wife so that the children 

are everything and the husband nothing. 

Do not become dull company so that you can talk about nothing 

but things that interest you and do not interest your husband. 

Do not acquire a complex over your huband’s male friends, merely 

tolerating their coming to the house for a game of cards, etc. 

Do not neglect your appearance even though your husband is the 

only one who sees you.” 

But it would be unfair to give advice only to the bride and to 
neglect the groom. To all June grooms we speak again in the words 
of St. Paul. 


“Husbands, love your wives, just as Christ also loved the Church, 

and delivered himself up for her, that he might sanctify her. . . . 

Even thus ought husbands also to love their wives as their own 

bodies. He who loves his own wife, loves himself. For no one 

ever hated his own flesh; on the contrary he nourishes and 

cherishes it, as Christ also does the Church. For this reason a 

man shall leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; 
and the two shall become one flesh.” 

The advice that we would give to both brides and grooms is 
to be true to one another. The future may hold strange and hard 
things for all of them. Separation from one who is loved is always 
hard. But separation from one who is loved in order that war may 
be pursued is especially hard. Let them remember they have received 
the grace of the sacrament of Matrimony for just such a trial. If 
they make use of that grace, their marriage, hard or easy, will be a 
stepping stone to heaven. . 


The War and Self-sacrifice 
The papers are indignant because so many people are trying to 
dodge the hardships of rationing. On the eastern coast there are 
so many X cards for gasoline (an X card is one that permits an 
unlimited supply of gas) that the law which commands such rationing 
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has come to mean very little. Even the members of Congress are 
carrying around with them X cards. Tire racketeering and sugar 
hoarding are going on apace. 
The attitude of the country in regard to rationing proves two 
contentions. 
First: If there are no ultimate standards, no ultimate sanctions 
for right and wrong, no personal God who will punish the wicked | 
and reward the virtuous, no Mystical Body of Christ whereby all | 
people are either real or potential members not only of Christ but | 
also of one another, then one’s own individual good is the only good 
that matters. The common good when it asks sacrifices of the indi- 
vidual good means nothing to people who have no God. 
Secondly: The power to obey the rationing laws over a period of 
time presupposes the possession of virtue. Virtue is a habit which 
by repeated acts gives ease and facility in the doing of good. Virtue 
presupposes repeated acts. It presupposes discipline, training, self- 
sacrifice. Where there were no discipline, training and self-sacrifice 
in youth there can be little virtue in later life. 
Keeping the rationing laws means the practice of two virtues: 
obedience to authority and patriotism, which latter is a part of justice- 
How can people be expected to keep the rationing laws all of a sudden 
when they have acquired no ease and facility in the practice of any 
virtue? When they have not been trained from youth in the doing 
of good? 
By simple logic it is provable that Catholics are in a better position 
to support democracy and uphold the government than anyone else. 
They believe in sanctions — divine sanctions ; they preach the practice 
of virtue; they educate and train for the possession of virtue; they 
have definite and realistic ideas about the common good, which ideas 
are based on the firm foundation of the Mystical Body. 
And all this in spite of the fact that there may be amongst 
Catholics traitors just as there was a Judas amongst the Apostles. 
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Aristotle gives these as the marks of greatness of soul. 
A dignified bearing 
An impressive voice 
Soundness of discourse 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


The Sin of Anger 
Anger resembles fire; hence, as 
fire is vehement in its attitude, 
and, by the smoke which it pro- 
duces, obstructs the view, so anger 
makes men rush 

From: ; 

Abridged Sermons into a thousand 
For All Sundays excesses, and 
OF ae Tene prevents them 
from seeing the sinfulness of their 
conduct, and thus exposes them to 
the danger of the judgment of 
eternal death. Anger is so per- 
nicious to man that it even dis- 
figures his countenance. No matter 
how comely and gentle he may be, 
he shall, so often as he yields to 
the passion of anger, appear to be 
a monster and a wild beast full of 
terror, says St. Basil. But if anger 
disfigures us before men, how 
much more deformed will it ren- 

der us in the eyes of God! 

Anger Brings Ruin 
St. Jerome says that anger is 
the door by which all vices enter 
the soul. Anger precipitates men 
into resentments, blasphemies, acts 
of injustice, detractions, scandals, 
and other iniquities; for the pas- 
sion of anger darkens the under- 
standing and makes a man act like 
a beast and a madman. My eye ts 
dim through indignation, says Job. 
David said: My eye is troubled 
with wrath. In a word, St. Jerome 
says that anger deprives a man of 
prudence, reason and understand- 
ing. The acts of a man under the 
influence of anger can not be con- 
formable to the divine justice, and 


consequently can not be faultless. 
A man who does not restrain 
the impulse of anger easily falls 
into hatred towards the person 
who has been the occasion of his 
passion. According to St. Augus- 
tine, hatred is nothing else than 
persevering anger. It appears, 
then, that in him in whom anger 
perseveres hatred also reigns. 


But some will say: I am the 
head of the house; I must correct 
my children and servants, and, 
when necessary, I must raise my 
voice against the disorders which I 
witness. I say in answer: It is one 
thing to be angry against a brother, 
and another to be displeased at 
the sin of a brother. To be angry 
against sin is not anger, but zeal; 
and therefore it is not only lawful 
but is sometimes a duty. But our 
anger must be accompanied by 
prudence, and must appear to be 
directed against sin, but not 
against the sinner ; for, if the per- 
son whom we correct perceives 
that we speak through passion and 
hatred towards him, the correc- 
tion will be unprofitable. 


Hatred brings with it a desire 
of revenge; for, according to St. 
Thomas, anger when fully volun- 
tary, is accompanied by a desire 
of revenge. But you will perhaps 
say: If I resent such an injury, 
God will have pity on me, because 
I have just grounds of resentment. 
Who, I ask you, has told you that 
you have just grounds for seeking 
revenge? It is you, whose under- 
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standing is clouded by passions, 
that say so. I have already said 
that anger obscures the mind and 
takes away our reason and under- 
standing. As long as the passion 
of anger lasts, you will consider 
your neighbor’s conduct as very 
unjust and intolerable; but when 
your anger shall have passed away, 
you shall see that his act was not 
so bad as it appeared to you. But, 
though the injury be grievous, or 
even more grievous, God will not 
have compassion on you if you 
seek revenge. No, He says, venge- 
ance for sin belongs not to you, 
but to Me; and when the time shall 
come I will chastise them as they 
deserve. Revenge is mine, and I 
will repay them in due time. If 
you resent an injury done to you 
by a neighbor, God will justly in- 
flict vengeance on you for all the 
injuries you have offered to Him, 
and particularly for taking re- 
venge on a brother whom He com- 
mands you to pardon. He that 
seeketh to revenge himself, shall 
find vengeance from the Lord. 
Holy Scripture adds: Man to man 
reserveth anger, and doth he seek 
remedy of God? . . . He that is 
but flesh nourisheth anger; and 
doth he ask forgiveness of God? 
Who shall obtain pardon for his 
sins? St. Augustine says: “How 
can he who will not obey the com- 
mand of God to pardon his neigh- 
bor, expect to obtain from God the 
forgiveness of his own sins?” 

Let us implore the Lord to pre- 
serve us from yielding to any 
strong passion, and particularly to 
anger. Give me not over to a 


shameful and foolish mind. For he 
that submits to such a passion is 
exposed to great danger of falling 
into grievous sin against God or 
his neighbor. How many, in con- 
sequence of not restraining anger, . 
break out into horrible blasphemies 
against God or His Saints! But, 
at the very time that we are in a 
flame of indignation, God is armed 
with scourges. The Lord said one 
day to the Prophet Jeremias: 
What seest thou, Jeremias? And I 
said: I see a rod watching. Lord, 
I behold a rod watching to inflict 
punishment. The Lord asked him 
again: What seest thou? And I 
said: I see a boiling cauldron. The 
boiling cauldon is the figure in- 
flamed with wrath, and threatened 
with a rod, that is, with the venge- 
ance of God. 

Behold the ruin which anger 
unrestrained brings on man. It de- 
prives him, first, of the grace of 
God, and afterwards of corporal 
life. Envy and anger shorten a 
man’s days. Job says: Anger in- 
deed killeth the foolish. All the 
days of their life persons addicted 
to anger are unhappy because they 
are always in a tempest. 

Let us look at Jesus crucified 
and we shall not have the courage 
to complain. St. Eleazar being 
asked by his spouse how he bore 
so many injuries without yielding 
to anger, answered: I turn to 
Jesus Christ and preserve my 
peace. Let us give a glance at our 
sins, for which we have deserved 
far greater contempt and chastise- 
ment, and we shall calmly submit 
to all evils. 
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We hold no brief for 
“escapism” if it is made 
to mean that one may 
use one’s interest in 
literature as an excuse 
for evading the respon- 
sibilities of life. But a 
mild escapism in the 





A column of comment on 
new books just appearing and 
old books that still live. THE 
LIGUORIAN offers its services to 
obtain books of any kind for 
any reader, whether they are 
mentioned here or not. 


more true, than those 
of, for instance, Theo- 
dore Dreiser or James 
T. Farrell. Mr. Mc- 
Laverty’s characters are 
typically Irish. There 
is no mitigating of their 
faults and _pettinesses 








sense of trying to for- 
get for a little while the oppressive 
thoughts of war and fears for the 
future is certainly legitimate. We found 
such a mild “escape” in Michael Mc- 
Laverty’s novel Lost Fields (Longmans, 
pp. 266). There is no great attention to 
plot in Mr. McLaverty’s book; it is 

the simple unfolding of events 


Lost in the lives of a poor Irish 
Fields family, so poor as to be, 
at times, literally penniless. 


Johnny Griffin his wife, Kate, and their 
eight children are forced to depend upon 
Johnny’s old mother, whom we know as 
Granny, for support. Granny comes to 
live with the family, and becomes the 
pivot around which the succeeding action 
revolves. When she dies, the book ends 
very shortly, with Johnny and his family 
just about in the same precarious condi- 
tion as they were when we met them. 
A very simple narrative it is, but what 
a wonderful gallery of Irish characters 
parades through the pages of this book! 
Old Granny is the most unforgetable 
of all, with her deep piety and astringent 
tongue. Johnny and Kate, his wife, to 
whom life has been far from kind, but 
who preserve their deep Irish faith. Mary, 
the daughter, who goes off “to the nuns,” 
but is forced to return home. Hugh, the 
oldest son, with his bride, Eileen — all 
these persons and many others stand out 
in one’s mind by virtue of the author’s 
ability to make them live. Realism in 
art is a much ill-used term. Some Ameri- 
can realists seem to think that it demands 
long and unabridged descriptions cen- 
tering around sex. The Irish novelists, 
including Mr. McLaverty, are intensely 
realistic, but we believe that their pic- 
tures of life are closer to dead center, 


and poverty. Moreover, 
many descriptive passages are grimly 
realistic. Take, for instance, this descrip- 
tion of a burial: “A wet slop of clay, 
heaped at the side of the raw grave, 
stained the purity of the snow. At the 
bottom of the grave, straw floated on 
muddy water, and one of the grave- 
diggers took Johnny to one side when 
he saw him looking down into the grave. 
‘We tried to teem it out this morning, 
Johnny,’ he said, ‘but it bested us. There’s 
only about half a foot of water in it 
now, and we covered it with straw.’ 
But to the day he died Johnny would 
never forget the slap of the water when 
the coffin was being lowered into it.” 
But this realism is always tempered and 
moderated by a fundamental trust in 
God. Perhaps this is the one point on 
which hinges the difference between 
American and Irish realistic novelists. 
For the one class, there is no possible 
redemption from the slime into which 
their characters have sunk. For the other, 
there is an unfailing source of happiness, 
no matter how wretched their external 
circumstances may be, in the thought 
that they are the free children of a 
loving God. 


Several books and pamphlets on the 
Liturgy have been awaiting review on 
our desk. We think it a very encouraging 

sign that there is such a 


Books on growing interest in things 
Matters liturgical, since, according to 
Liturgical the words of Pius XI, Cath- 


olics, to become better and 
more active in their religion, “must de- 
rive piety from its chief source, by taking 
an active part in the venerated mysteries 
and public solemn prayers of the 
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Church.” Liturgical Worship, by Rev. 
Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. (Pustet, pp. 
141, $1.25), is called by the author “an 
historical inquiry into its fundamental 
principles.” We believe it to be a very 
important contribution to existing litera- 
ture on the subject. Too often we are 
inclined to regard liturgical practices as 
if they were merely unimportant ap- 
pendages to the essential action. Father 
Jungmann shows clearly that the prin- 
ciples underlying our Liturgy have re- 
mained essentially the same throughout 
the centuries, and that those principles 
represent a natural instinct and tendency 
of the human soul worshipping its Crea- 
tor. The three elements of the Liturgical 
groundplan — reading, singing, and 
prayer, when considered in relation to 
the Mass, are strikingly verified and illus- 
trated. A popular commentary on the 
various parts of the Mass itself — The 
Mass by Rev. Joseph A. Dunney (Mac- 
millan, pp. 375) has been reissued at a 
very reasonable price ($1.25). The latest 
edition of the Missal to reach us is J 
Pray the Mass, a Sunday Missal in 
English only, arranged by Rev. Hugo H. 
Hoever (Catholic Book Publishing Co., 
New York). This new Missal is put up 
in a wide variety of bindings ranging in 
price from 35c to $3.50, and is beautifully 
bound and printed. The enterprising 
Liturgical Press of Collegeville, Minn., 
has issued an attractive pamphlet Sun- 
day Compline (10c) in which the official 
“night prayer” of the Church is arranged 
for congregational singing or recitation. 
Both the English and Latin texts are 
given. This little book should be of 
interest to the many groups of layfolk 
throughout the country who are in the 
habit of reciting the Divine Office. Turn- 
ing now to a somewhat different phase 
of the Liturgy, we present Wilfrid 
Diamond’s Liturgical Latin (Benziger, pp. 
346, $2.50) which has the laudable purpose 
of serving the needs of laymen who have 
become interested in the Liturgy, and 
find themselves handicapped by a lack 
of understanding of the official language 
of the Church. Mr. Diamond’s book has 
grown out of a series of correspondence 
courses on the subject which he has been 
conducting for some years. The book is 
therefore more than an exercise in theory. 
Since a knowledge of Church Latin is 
the end in view, the vocabulary and 
exercises which accompany the lessons 
are chosen as far as possible from the 
Liturgy itself. This book should be help- 


ful to many, and we wish it all success. 


Students of mid-western history should 
be especially interested in Rev. Peter Leo 
Johnson’s new Life of Martin Kundig 
entitled Stuffed Saddlebags (St. Francis 
Seminary, Milwaukee, $3.00). Father 
Kundig was a pioneer priest in Ohio, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and contributed 
much to the early growth of the Church 
in those states. This biography shows 
intensive research, but we wish that a 
little more attention had been paid to 
the selection and use of materials. How- 
ever, anyone working in this period of 
American Church history will find it an 
invaluable source book as well as a com- 
prehensive treatment of its subject. There 
were tremendous difficulties in the way 
of establishing the early parishes, and 
only a man of Father Kundig’s zeal and 
untiring effort could have overcome the 
odds. 


Books On Trial, a monthly magazine 
published by some zealous Catholics in 
Chicago, has as its purpose the supply- 
ing of a guide to Catholics for the 
selection of books from the best-seller 
lists. Many of these best-sellers are of 
little worth, and others are entirely ob- 
jectionable. Catholics are frequently mis- 
led by glowing reviews in the secular 
press, and Books On Trial plans to 
remedy this situation by stating month 
by month the classified conclusions of 
every available Catholic publication on 
current books. In the April issue no 
fewer than 120 recent books are covered, 
and some of them reviewed at length. 
The opinions of reviewers are summed 
up in a handy chart, in which it may be 
seen at a glance whether a current book 
is worthwhile or not. The introductory 
subscription price to Books in Review is 
$1.00 per year, after July 1st, this price 
will be $2.00. Large charts are also avail- 
able month by month, at a subscription 
rate of 50c per year, in which a hundred 
or more leading current books are listed 
and classified under various headings 
ranging from “a must book” to “dis- 
approved.” These charts may be hung up 
in libraries or even Church vestibules, 
where they will attract the attention of 
all. We think Books On Trial is a very 
worthwhile project, and we commend it 
to the attention of all who are interested 
in good literature. It may be secured 
from the Thomas More Library, Majestic 
Building, Chicago.— L. G. M. 
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Mrs. McTavish (looking out of win- 
dow): “Mack, here comes company for 
supper.” 

McTavish: “Quick, everybody run out 
on the porch with a tooth-pick.” 


On a rainy day recently a lady in a 
mink coat got on a Madison Avenue bus. 
“I don’t suppose I’ve ridden on a bus in 
two years,” she said to the conductor, a 
gloomy fellow, as she paid her fare. “I 
ride in my own car,” she explained. 

“You don’t know how we've missed 
you,” the conductor said. 


* 

Bore: “Talking about Africa makes 
me think of the time—” 

Bored One—‘“Good gracious, you’re 
quite right. I had no idea it was so late. 
Goodby.” 

* 

A lunatic was sitting in his cell, play- 
ing solitaire. Another nut was watching. 
Finally the kibitzer spoke up. 

“Wait a minute!” he cried. “I just 
caught you cheating yourself!” 

The first nut placed a finger to his lips. 

“Shh,” he whispered. “Don’t tell any- 
body — but, for years, I’ve been cheat- 
ing myself at solitaire.” 

“You don’t say,” said his amazed pal. 
“Don’t you ever catch yourself cheat- 
ing?” 

The first nut shook his head. 

“Naw,” he returned proudly. 
too clever!” 


I’m 


*K 
Stranger (after being ruthlessly butch- 
ered by a rural barber for five minutes) : 
“Are you interested in poetry?” 
Barber (astonished): “No, sir.” 
Stranger: “Indeed. I thought that you 
might be trying to give an imitation of 
the ‘Man with the Hoe.’” 
* 


The drunk hailed a cab and fell into 
the back seat. 

“Shay, driver,” he ordered, “drive me 
around the block a hundred times.” 

The driver was startled, but he obliged 
just the same. Around and around the 
block they went. And on the sixty-fifth 
trip, the stew leaned forward. 

“Step on it, buddy,” he hiccoughed. 
“T’'m in a hurry.” 


The nervous passenger approached the 
captain timidly. 

“What would happen,” she asked, “if 
we struck a large iceberg?” 

“The iceberg would pass along as if 
nothing had happened,” replied the cap- 
tain. 

And the old lady was very much re- 
lieved. 

* 


First Drunk: “Say, know what time it 
is?” 

Second Drunk: “Yeah.” 

First Drunk: “Thanks.” 

* 

A kind-hearted farmer told the forlorn 
lad whose load of hay had overturned in 
the road, to forget his troubles and come 
in and have dinner with his family. It 
would be time enough to right the hay- 
rick after a good meal. 

The boy demurred; said he didn’t think 
his father would like it. 

But the farmer persisted and won. . 
Coming out from the repast the boy said 
he felt better and expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the hospitality. At the same time, 
he was sure his father wouldn’t like it. 

“Nonsense!” said the host. “By the 
way,” he added, “where is your father?” 

“He’s under the hay!” said the boy. 

* 

Jane (discussing operas with friend in 
street car): “I simply love Carmen.” 

Conductor (blushing): “Try the motor- 
man, Miss. I’m a married man.” 

* 

Two truck drivers were all snarled up 
in the traffic at a busy intersection. One 
lost his temper and yelled at the other: 

“Why don’t you look where you're 
going, you great, big, cross-eyed bow- 
legged, knock-kneed dumb-bell!” 

The other driver, smiling sweetly, said: 
“You're nice looking, too, buddy.” 

* 


A man bought a parrot and tried to 
teach it to talk. Going over to the bird, 
he repeated for several minutes the 
words, “Hello, hello.” 

At the end of the lesson the parrot 
opened one eye and answered drowsily, 
“Line’s busy.” 
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VISIT FOR VICTORY! 


An army is marching— marching into Catholic 
churches every day to make a seven-minute visit to 
the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar in behalf of peace 
in the world. 


Mothers, fathers, children, — lawyers, bankers, phy- 
Sicians, priests, —- employers, laborers, farmers, ser- 
vants,—all who cannot fight with a gun, can fight 
with prayer ! 
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Join the ranks. Order your Visit book (with a seven- 
minute visit for each day of the month) from THE 
Licuor1AN Pamphlet Office and get going. Form a 
group of eight or ten so that the combined visits will 
make a holy hour each day. The books are ten cents 
each, 100 for $7.00. 
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INVEST FOR VICTORY 


Another army is marching — marching to post offices 
and banks to invest their extra nickels and dimes and 
dollars in the greatest nation in the world. 





Millionaires, professional men, artists, laboring men 
and women, — all who have sent relatives to the fight- 
ing front are backing them up with the ammunition of 
sacrifice and material aid. 


Join the ranks. Earmark a substantial part of every 
pay check for the defense of your country, a quick 
victory for your soldiers, and peace in the world. 


Buy Defense Bonds and Stamps not only now — but 
regularly ! 
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Motion Picture Guide 


THE PLepcE: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 





The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 
of reviewers: 


Reviewed This Week 
Billy the Kid’s Smoking Guns 
Devil’s Trail, The 
Mrs. Miniver 
Wings for the Eagle 
Yankee Doodle Dandy 
Yukon Patrol 

Previously Reviewed 
About Face 
Alias Boston Blackie 
Always in My Heart 
Arizona Bound 
Arizona Terrors 
Bashful Bachelor, The 
Below the Border 
Billy the Kid Trapped 
Birth of the Blues 
Blondie Goes to College 
Boothill Bandits 
Born to Sing 
Bowery Blitzkreig 
Broadway Big Shot _ 

Bugle Sounds, 

Bullets for Bandi 

Cadets on Parade 

Canal Zone 

Castle in the Desert 

Close Call for Ellery Queen 

Code of the Outlaw 

pe Mel of Andy Hardy, The 

Cowboy Seren: 

Dangerously Tey aie 

Dawn Express, 

Don’t Get Pesenal 

Down Rio Grande Way 

Dudes Are Pretty People 

= Queen and the Murder 
in) 


Enemy Agent 

Escape from Hong Kong 
Eternal Gift, The 
Fingers at the Window 
Forbidden Trails 
Freckles Comes Home 
’Frisco Lil 

Gay Caballero, The 
Ghost Town Law 


Glory of Faith, The (French) 
Gold Rush, The 
Golgotha 
Half a Sinner 
Hayfoot 
Heart of the Rio Grande 
Hello Annapolis 
Henry and Dizzy 
Hidden Gold 
Home in Wyomin’ 
House of Errors 
Invaders, The 
Jesse James, Jr. 
Joe Smith, American 
Kid Glove Killer 
Law of the Jungle 
Law of the Timber 
Lawless Plainsman 
Legion of the Lawless 
Life Begins for Andy Hardy 
Life Begins in College 
Little Flower of Jesus 
Lone Rider in Cheyenne 
Lone Rider Rides On, The 
Lone Star Ranger 
Lone Star Vigilantes, The ~ 
Ma, He’s Making Eyes at Me 
Mad Martindales. The 
Mad Men of Europe 
Man from Headquarters 
Marry the Boss’s Daughter 
Mayor of 44th Street 
Mikado, The 
Military Academy 
Mississippi Gambler 
Mister V (British) 
Mokey 
Monastery 
My Favorite Blonde 
Navy Blue _ Gold 
Nazi Agen 
North to the Klondike 
On the Sunny Side 
Pacific Blackout 
Pacific Rendezvous 
Perpetual Sacrifice, The 
Pride of the Blue Grass 
Prime Minister, The (British) 


Private Snuffy Smith 
Queen of Destiny 
Raiders of the Range 
Raiders of the West 
Reap the Wild Wind 
Remarkable Andrew, The 
Ride ’Em Cowboy 
Right to the Heart 
Rock River Renegade 
Rolling Down the Great Divide 
Scatterbrain 

Sealed Lips 

Secret Agent 0 of Japan 
Ships With Wings 

Small Town Deb 


So’s Your Aunt Emma 
South of Santa Fe 

Stage Coach Buckaroo 
Stage Coach Express 
Story of the Vatican, The 
Sued for Libel 

Suicide Squadron 
Sundown Jim 

Sunset on the Desert 
Tarzan’s New York Adventure 
This Time for Keeps 
Thunder River Feud 
Tonto Basin Outlaws 

Top Sergeant Mulligan 
Torpedo Boat 

To the Shores of Tripoli 
Trail of the Silver Spurs 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 
Treat ’Em Rough 

True to the Army 
U-Boat 29 

Unseen Enemy 

Valley of the Sun 

West of Tombstone 
What’s Cookin’ 

When Knights Were Bold 
Whispering Ghosts 

Wild Bill Hickok Rides 
Wloczegi (Polish) Compend) 
Yank on the Burma Road, A 
Young America 








